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—et adhuc tecum sum, alleluia 


Resurrexi, et adhuc tecum sum, 


Alleluia! 


Once again has come the morning, 
And this time a dawn eternal 
Shines upon the race of Adam. 
Alleluia! 


Resurrexi, et adhuc tecum sum, 
Alleluia! 

Hope has scattered wide the darkness, 
A glorious new day lies before thee, 

I arose and am still with thee, 


Alleluia! 


—BETTY ANN BrYCE, °38 


—upon this rock 


mai) HOU art Peter, and upon this 
Frock I will build my Church.” 

MEWS = With these words Our Lord 
Jesus Christ made St. Peter His Vicar 
on earth and the supreme head of the 
Church. The Catholic Church also 
teaches that Our Lord conferred on him 
the first place of honor and jurisdiction 
in the government of His Holy Church, 
and that the same spiritual supremacy 
has always resided in the Popes as being 
the successors of St. Peter. Just how 
well acquainted with St. Peter are we? 
I'm afraid our knowledge of him 1s 
very limited. Since he appears to 
figure so prominently in the New 
Testament, and in the establishment of 
Christ’s Church, we should learn the 
characteristics of St. Peter and some- 
thing of his life. 


The first characteristic that should 
endear St. Peter to every one, is: his 
plainness and bluntness. He was just 
a simple, ordinary man who spoke the 
common language of the day. Simon 
Peter was like an open book; one can 
read his character on the surface. He 
belongs to that type of man we meet 
so often; there was nothing sinister, 
secret, or underhanded about him, he 
said exactly what he meant, and he did 
exactly what he meant to do. Yet there 
has probably been more disagreement 
about the character of St. Peter, than 
about any other man of the Old or the 
New Testament. Why? Because there 
were certain circumstances in the life 
and actions of St. Peter, that seem to 
bemuddle our minds. We become 
confused in our opinions of him. 
Sometimes he attracts us, other times 
he repulses us. The reason for this is: 
was St. Peter a coward or was he 
brave? As in the life of every man, 
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St. Peter had his moments of cowardice 
and bravery; every mean act to which 
he stooped came from a moment of 
cowardice. St. Peter was by nature a 
brave man. We all know that he was 
but a poor simple fisherman from the 
vicinity of Galilee. One minute we 
see him daring to attempt a deed no 
other companion would do, the next 
minute we see him crying to Our Lord 
for help. 


The professions of Faith and Loyal- 
ty made by Peter to Jesus, were far 
gteater than those of any _ other 
Apostles. In an hour of teal danger, 
St. Peter maintained his courage and 
stood ready to defend his Lord in the 
Garden of Olives. St. Peter drew his 
sword to protect our Lord, but the 
odds were far too great. Bravely did 
he protect the word of God in all 
danger. Yet the time came when St. 
Peter lost his courage and denied his 
Lord whom he loved so dearly! How- 
ever, immediately after his denial of 
Christ, he went away and wept so bit- 
terly, so violently and so frequently, 
that deep furrows are said to have 
formed under his eyes, and afterwards 
he vowed to die with Christ. The great 
majority of people do not realize how 
great St. Peter really was, nor do they 
hold him in as great esteem as they 
should. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
which contain almost the only Scrip- 
ture narrative that exists of the Apos- 
tles after the Ascension of Our Lord, 
St. Peter stands head and _ shoulders 
above the rest by the prominent part 
he takes in everything. 

Peter's name always stands first in 
the list of the Apostles, while Judas 
Iscariot is mentioned last. Since Peter 
was first neither in age nor election, 
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his brother Andrew having been chosen 
before him, the meaning therefore of 
iiicerce xPicssiOtin = ol.anbetere, thertitst 
Apostle,” must be that he must be first 
in rank and honor, also in authority. 
Peter was the first to perform a miracle. 
He was the first to address the Jews in 
Jerusalem, while the rest of the Apos- 
tles stood respectfully around him. On 
this Occasion “she converted” “three 
thousand souls. Wherever and when- 
ever Our Lord was gathered together 
with his Apostles, St. Peter was always 
Het re suinelighto Te wacted sas “the 
spokesman for the rest. This fact might 
lead us to regard him as being a for- 
ward and bold person. This impression 


is a false one; it was his timidity that 
prompted him to speak out—not his im- 
pertinence. 


Another fact that should endear St. 
Peter to us is the fact that he was so 
well liked by Our Lord. Surely this 
says everything for him, for we know 
that Christ could never like anyone 
who is undeserving. The highest honor 
was bestowed on St. Peter—he was 
made the first Pope and to him was 
given the Key of Heaven. 


We should strive to do all in our 
power to encourage and enliven devo- 
tion to St. Peter, and should pray for 
and cooperate with his successors, the 
Popes. 


Easter Contemplation 


Nature’s in a reverie, 


The world is beautiful to see; 


Thoughts are joyous now and glad, 
April is in springtime clad. 


Hyacinths and violets gay 
Blossom forth on this glad day. 
And the robins in their nests 
Gaze upon the earth’s green crest. 


On rippling waters, clear and blue 
Fall apple-blossoms fresh with dew. 
A crystal stillness fills the air 

And Peace and Love are everywhere. 


—-NATHALIE RYAN, 738. 
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—the philosophy of the tomb 


=N).. HE changing world of today is 
} r\ celebrating Easter universally, 
Nev and joyfully commemorating 
the Resurrection of Christ. Not only 
Catholics, but Christians and unbelievers 
are joining in the holiday. By so doing, 
they acknowledge the Resurrection, one 
of the greatest truths held by the 
Catholic Church. For Easter honors this 
momentous event. It seems strange that 
the world should celebrate such an oc- 
casion, that God’s people who murdered 
Him and refused to love Him while He 
was on earth, should set aside a day in 
honor of His Resurrection from the 
tomb. Are we to believe that the whole 
world has come to love and honor God? 
Have His people finally turned to Him 
for guidance and protection in a universe 
of chaos and corruption? Is this what 
we are to interpret by the celebration of 
Easter? Perhaps the significance of the 
great festival is lost upon the mind of 
many. Let us ponder these things. 


Christ came on earth as man, to de- 
liver us from sin, even though this 
meant that He must embrace pain and 
sacrifice. and eventually die for our sal- 
vation. When He first opened His 
human eyes upon this world, the King 
of kings breathed in poverty. His was 
not a kingly palace, nor did He lie upon 
a royal bed. His mansion was a crude 
stable, His bed a hard manger laden 
with straw. The wintry winds whistled 
through the open stable as Mary en- 
deavored to keep her precious jewel 
warm. The only heat in their abode was 
the warm breath from the nostrils of the 
oxen, the bewildered witnesses at the 
dramatic scene of the birth of Christ. 
In such a manner was Our Savior born, 
and in like manner did He live, Wher- 
ever His feet touched the earth, there 
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would be found the poor and miserable. 
In His life upon earth He strove to show 
mankind that riches and wealth were not 
desirable for happiness, and that a life of 
poverty was the model life. During His 
stay upon earth Christ showed us that 
the poor were His chosen people. To be 
a follower of Christ meant to give up 
the riches of this world and follow Him 
in poverty. This was the easiest way to 
save one’s soul. 


But alas! As for the world of today, 
the example set by Our Lord has seem- 
ingly passed into oblivion. The selfish 
nature of man has come to the surface 
more than ever. All strive for greater 
power and riches. Not only men are 
judged by their wealth and social posi- 
tion, but even nations. The rich sup- 
press the poor, the strong overpower the 
weak. Poverty and humility are not ac- 
knowledged. And one in such a condi- 
tion is ignored by those who possess 
wealth. As we look about us and see 
such conditions existing, we ask our- 
selves: Has the scene of the crude stable 
and the humble bed of straw been for- 
gotten? Did Jesus humble Himself for 
nothing? And then we visualize the 
scene on Calvary. Has our Saviour suf- 
fered such great agony to no avail? Has 
mankind wandered still farther from the 
path that leads to God? Shamefully we 
must nod our heads in assent. For 
today the world mocks Christ just as He 
was mocked so many years ago by the 
Jews. But today the mockery is even 
greater and more ironical. For when the 
Jews mocked and jeered at Our Lord, it 
was before He suffered death. Now that 
Christ has died for us, what must He 
think when He sees the world more 
pagan than ever? 
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This, then, is the Philosophy of the 
Tomb. Where others put aside humility 
as they advanced in the world, Christ re- 
mained truly humble till the end of His 
earthly life. He even humbled Himself 
in death, when He allowed Himself to 
be placed in the tomb of another man. 
Is this not great humility? That the 
greatest of all kings, our Creator, Who if 
He so desired could snuff out our life 
in a second, that He should die without 
even a tomb of His own. How can the 
world ignore such humility as was His? 


What man can look into his own heart 


- without remorse and shame? ‘That in- 


significant he should let day after day 
go by, without giving one thought to the 
Almighty God. How much longer God 
will endure such treatment, we do not 
know, but until the world pauses long 
enough to understand that without 
heavenly guidance it can do nothing, 
chaos and corruption will continue. The 
answet, and the only answer, to our 
troubles in this world is just this: Follow 
the Philosophy of the Tomb. 


Moon Mist 


There’s nothing quite so delicate 
As mist upon the moon; 


Like waves of golden hair it is, 


Or sweet melodious tune. 


It holds one breathless in its spell 

Until the night is done; 

Oh, let the soft enchantment dwell, 
A cloak of gossamer spun. 


One’s in a world that’s set apart 
The earth by dreams is kissed; 
There’s nothing so mysterious 


As pale moon mist. 


=—BETLY ANN BRYGE, 38. 
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—st. therese 


x many parents are groping in 
the dark for some way to impress the 
modern child with some idea of respect 
for age, purity, and unselfishness; it 
might be to the advantage of parents and 
children to read the life of the 
well-loved “Little Flower of 
Carmel.” | 

Truly this modern saint 
teaches in a most human 
manner the way to save im- 
mortal souls. All cannot be 
saints but all can make an 
honest effort to imitate the 
virtues of our beloved Saint 
Therese who lived on this 
earth not so ong ago. 

On January 2, 1873, there 

was born in France, Marie 
Francoise Therese, daughter of 
Louis Martin and Zelie Guerin. 
She was the ninth child of this 
exceptionally pious man and 
woman who had both in theit 
own youth aspired to the re- 
ligious life and who now 
sought only to do God’s holy 
will. 

New Year's Day came and 
went uneventfully. But on the 
second of January a sense of thrilled ex- 
pectation began to pervade the Martin 
home. When evening fell the curtains 
were drawn against cold as well as dark- 
ness. Snow had begun to fall and the 
silent city was blanketed with it. Marie 
and Pauline, the oldest girls, were in bed 
but not asleep. They knew thac their 
mother whom they adored was suffering. 
A clock struck midnight, sonorous 
through the stillness. Then they were 
startled by a soft sound of tapping. It 
was their father knocking at the door; 
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they leaped up to meet him and waited 
breathlessly for him to speak. He told 
them that they had a new little sister, 
their little sister Therese. 

As a child Therese was always pleasant, 
with fair curls and a bright smile, a 
wholly delightful, little girl. When she 

was but three years old she 
felt that she would like to be- 


eu come a nun. She had heard 


that her sister Pauline was to 
enter the convent, and perhaps 
without realizing what it meant, 
she thought “I will be a nun 
too.” Never from that time 
did she change her mind. Even 
at that early age her directness 
of purpose was evident. In 
her very early childhood 
Therese was rather proud, and 
as she grew older she was de- 
termined to replace this pride 
with humility; as we follow 
her short life we see how well 
she succeeded. She was pas- 
sionately attached to her mother 
from whom she could not bear 
to be separated, but Therese 
was only five years old when 


| = her beloved parent died. Even 


when this little saint was 

climbing up the stairs she 
stopped on each step to call out to her 
“Maman, Maman,” and she would not go 
on till she heard her mother’s response. 
Now there was no answer to her call, for 
her mother lay silent and white, and 
Therese was lifted up to kiss her cold 
forehead. So it isn’t strange that the 
sunniness of her disposition was for 
some time submerged, but the strength 
and sweetness of her character were 
never hidden. And then when Therese 
was about eleven years old her sister 
Pauline entered Carmel to become Sister 
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Agnes of Jesus. She suffered greatly be- 
cause of her separation from her dear 
sister who had acted as mother to little 
Therese since the death of their mother. 
This suffering so afflicted the little girl 
that she became seriously ill. She was 
troubled with constant headaches but 
continued her studies. Gradually, how- 
ever, she became worse until she was al- 
most dead with pain and unable to recog- 
nize her darling father. Finding no help 
on earth, she begged the Blessed Mother 
to have pity on her; it seemed that the 
statue of Our Lady in Therese’s room 
smiled at her, and at that moment she 
was cured. Later when visiting at the 
Carmel convent she told the nuns about 
her cure. 


At the age of thirteen Therese made 
her First Communion, a day which she 
herself said was the happiest and most 
beautiful in her life. Soon after this, 
Therese won her father’s consent to enter 
Carmel, only to have her uncle interfere 
and have to be convinced by a miracle 
that she was not too young. 


All this time Therese prayed constant- 
ly and often was so beset with trials that 
she was almost grief-stricken. Nature it- 
self seemed to share her bitter sadness, 
for during some of these intervals the 
rain fell in torrents and there wasn't a 
ray of sunshine. After she had obtained 
her uncle’s consent she was told that the 
superior of the Carmelites would not al- 
low her to enter until she was twenty- 
one. Then Therese and her saintly 
father called on the bishop to try to gain 
his consent, but again the answer was 
“No.” Three days after this interview 
father and daughter started for the 
Eternal City and that journey to Rome 
might have upset a vocation that was not 
very strong. To Therese however her 
purpose was very clear and her mind was 
filled with hope. She was received by 
Pope Leo XIII, and without permission, 
asked the Holy Father if, in honor of his 
jubilee, he would allow her to enter the 
convent at fifteen years of age. His 
Holiness replied to “do what her super- 
iors decide’ and so the matter rested. 


Saddened but still hopeful Therese re- 
turned home to await the will of God. 
In December the bishop gave his consent 
and Therese was allowed to enter Carmel 
on the following April. At last the de- 
sires of Therese were realized and the 
doors of Carmel closed behind her. 


During her years in the convent, 
Therese practiced every virtue, especially 
humility, charity, and __ self-restraint. 
The things she disliked to do most 
she did with a cheerful willingness 
that was almost supernatural. When 
spoken to sharply she smiled her sweet- 
est. She prayed always that she might 
suffer to show her love of God. At the 
end of her nine months of postulancy 
she was ready for her investiture. It was 
a beautiful ceremony. Her dress was 
white velvet, her veil fine lace, her 
crown fragrant lilies. Radiance seemed 
to stream all about-her. Inside, the 
chapel was a blaze of glory. But out- 
side the ground was covered with snow. 
It was on such a night as this that 
Therese had come into the world—still, 
white, consecrated. Now enveloped in 
the same transcendent purity she left it. 
Soon after her entrance into the con- 
vent, the Little Flower was appointed 
“aide” to Sister Agnes of Jesus, her dear 
Pauline, but this was only another oc- 
casion for sacrifice. Therese knew that 
all unnecessary conversation was for- 
bidden and she never allowed herself 
even the least word. As a novice Therese 
had served in the refectory so after her 
profession on the eighth of September in 
1890, she was promoted to the service of 
the sacristy. She performed her loving 
labors with the same reverence as that 
which she had shown when she first ap- 
proached the altar rail. There were 
other high moments for her also. It was 
she who, as the youngest member of the 
community, was called to place the crown 
of roses on her sister’s head when Marie 
took her final vows. 


When Therese was only twenty years 
old she was appointed by Sister Agnes of 
Jesus, newly-elected Prioress, to be assist- 
ant to the Mistress of Novices. It was 
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the first mark of approval she had felt it 
wise to give the young nun. But 
Therese’s tact stood her in good stead. 
She knew how to laugh with her novices, 
how to relax with them. “Jesus loves 
joyous hearts,” she told them. But also 
she knew how to reprove them and al- 
ways she knew how to pray with them. 
Candid, herself, she encouraged them to 
candor. She was imminently just and 
this justice made a deep impression. Her 
sense of responsibility was strong. Her 
life as a religious was an inspiration to 
all her associates, and her love of God, 
manifested in all her deeds was beautiful 


to behold. 


After about nine years in the convent, 
Therese became very ill and she knew 
that she would not recover. As she lay 
on her white-curtained bed, growing 


weaker and weaker, she made this beau- 
tiful promise: ‘You will not be unhappy 
after my death. I shall send you a rain 
of roses to comfort you’”’—‘“The meaning 
of heaven for me will be to do good 
upon earth. I feel that my mission 1s 
just about to begin, the mission to make 
God loved as I love Him myself, to 
show my own small way to small souls.” 
On July 30 of the year 1897 she rfe- 
ceived Extreme Unction and from that 
day until the day she died, she suffered 
agony but with a prayer on her lips at 
all times. She died, this lovable maid, 
looking at her crucifix and murmuring 


‘Oh, I love Thee, My God, I love Thee.” 


These were her last words, and the 
lilies and roses that adorned her in death 
were figures of her white robe of bap- 
tism, made red by her martyrdom of love. 
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—through tara’s halls 


haire, 3 companions of Saint Patrick, 
3. Druids, Dubthach, King’s chief 
poet. 


SCENE I 


(St. Patrick and his three companions 
have been traveling and have come to 
the Hill of Slane, where they plan to 
spend the night.) 

St. Patrick—Tomorrow we shall reach 
King Laoghaire’s court. I feel certain 
that once the King becomes a Christian 
the people will soon follow. 

1st Companion—These pagans are all 
Druid worshippers. It will not be 
easy to win them over to Christianity. 

St. Patrick—We shall put our: trust in 
God and He will not fail us. 

2nd Companion—If only King Laoghaire 
will listen to you. 

3rd Companion—Perhaps he will put us 
to death. 

St. Patrick—God will guard the man 
who puts trust in His protection. 


At Tara in this faithful hour, 

I place all heaven with its power, 

And the sun with its brightness, 

And the snow with its whiteness, 

And fire with all the strength it hath, 

And lightning with its rapid wrath, 

And the winds with their swiftness 
along their path, 

And the sea with its deepness, 

And the rocks with their steepness, 

And the earth with its starkness, 

All these I place, 

By God's almighty help and grace, 

Between myself and the Powers of Dark- 
ness. 


—BETTY ANN BrYcE, ’38. 
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Come now; we shall light the Paschal 
fire. Tomorrow is Easter. 


SCENE 2 
(King Laoghaire at Tara. The King 
accompanied by his Druids go out to 
prepare to light his Spring fire.) 
King—Go gather some wood. We will 
prepare for the ceremony of lighting 
the spring fire. 
Ist Druid—My lord, the fire is pre- 
pared; it awaits the spark. 


King—(bending towards the fire and 
glancing around, sees the fire on the 
distant hill) —What fire is that? 

Ist Druid—I know not, my lord. It is 
forbidden that anyone else should 
kindle a fire so long as yours is burn- 
ing. 

2nd Druid—lIt is the Christian Patrick’s 
fire, my lord. 

3rd Druid—If that fire which we now 
see be not extinguished tonight, it will 
never be extinguished. 

1st Druid—He that has kindled it will 
overturn thy kingdom. 

King—Command him to come before 
me in the morning. I shall speak to 
this Christian. 

2nd Druid—We go at once, my lord. 


SCENE 3 


(Saint Patrick and his three com- 
panions arrive at Tara Hall chanting a 
hymn in the native tongue. Patrick is 
robed in white, as are his companions; 
he is wearing his mitre, and carrying his 
crosier in his hand. As he stops before 
the king, Dubthach, the King’s chief 
poet, rises to greet him. The King makes. 
a motion to stop him, but Dubthach pays 
no attention to him.) 
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Dubthach—Welcome to the court of 
Tara, most noble Patrick, I am Dubt- 
hach, the king’s chief poet. I would 
hear about your Christianity, and 1 
pray you tell the king about it too. 

King—I do not care to hear about it. 
Why did you light a fire last night 
when I was lighting my spring fire? 

St. Patrick—It was a Paschal fire, my 
lord. 

King—A Paschal fire? What is that ? 

St. Patrick—-To ‘celebrate Easter, my 
lord. 

King—What is Easter? 

St. Patrick—The day that Christ our 
Lord and King rose from the dead. 
(King looks perplexed; he does not 

understand. ) 

King—What manner of thing is this 
you speak of? 

St. Patrick—The Son of God Who be- 
came man, and lived upon this earth 
so that He might redeem mankind for 
the sin of Adam. 

King—Who was this Adam and what 
sin did he commit? 

St. Patrick—Adam and Eve were our 
first parents, and because they dis- 
obeyed the commands of God, they 
and all their descendants were doomed 
to eternal damnation. 


Dubthach—And how did the Son of 
God redeem the human race? 

St. Patrick—By dying upon the Cross. 
He was buried and rose from the 
dead, and ascended into Heaven. If 
you will let me preach my doctrines in 
your land, my lord, I will be able to 
tell you about it and many other 
things you should know. 

King—I know not if it be wise, to let 
you preach here. 

Dubthach—I beg you, let him, my lord. 
He preaches the true religion. 

ist Druid—No, you must not let him, 
my lord, He preaches a false religion. 
Do not let him come within the Hali 
of Tara to give us a new religion. 

King—I would hear more of your 
Christianity, and I think if it meets 
with my approval, I shall permit you 
to preach Christianity in my land. 

St. Patrick—Many thanks, my lord; that 
is the finest Easter gift I could ask. 
Dubthach—Let me be your first convert, 
noble Patrick. I have heard much of 
Christianity, and would fain embrace 

Ne. 

St... PatrickThen. “Iv give: my GEastes 
blessing to you all, and pray for your 
conversion to the one true religion. 
God bless you all! 

LHEZEND 
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—easter tragedy 


ad Ti Nbe HAD that funny feeling all 
iN Is levi wee \esOlus Ol, cicada. 
“es = that _terrible kind of dread— 
when you’re not sure. If I only knew— 
but how could I, no one would have ever 
dreamed that such a thing happens in 
this day and age. I did have a slight 
warning, though, but foolish as it was, I 
ignored it. If I had only inquired—just 
a few subtle questions, and I would 
have known. 


fe 


I saw her in Bronson’s that day. There 
she was, pawing everything on the 
counter, and gabbing at the same time. 
Gossip is no word for that woman. Why, 
she has dragged more _ reputations 
through the mud than Junior has 
freckles. She looked at me that day, and 
I had a feeling that some diabolical plot 
had formed in her mind. As I think 
about it now, however, I never dreamed 
of those harrowing days that would fol- 
low, how one person could think of such 
a thing to do—is beyond me. 


That was the week before Easter—I’ll 
never forget it! I saw her in that store 
on Monday, and call it mental telepathy 
or anything you like, but I could feel 
that something was going to happen all 
along. John seemed to change, but he 
never said anything—he just looked at 
me and smiled. I never worried much 
about John before this, but I wasn’t sure 
how he would take this last incident. | 
tried to tell him during that awful week 
of uncertainty, but I was afraid he’d laugh 
at me, and call them foolish fancies. 


It came to a head on that Easter morn- 
ing. I'll never forget that day as long 
as I live—it was the climax, I could feel 
it, and couldn’t do anything about it. 
You’ve had that happen to you, I’m sure. 

Well, that’s exactly the way I felt on 
that Easter morning. I remember how 
John acted. He seemed extraordinarily 
well-mannered . . . as if he knew what 
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was coming, or as if he pitied me—but 
didn’t want to say anything. Again I 
could feel that cold chill pass over me, 
and by this time I was positive that my 
fears were well grounded. I felt that I 
could never look John in the face. I 
couldn’t stand to see that contented, 
happy face filled with anger at me. For 
a while I didn’t believe I could even go 
to church—I was sick. 

I slipped into my spring coat, and it 
seemed that a huge billboard had been 
hoisted up on my back, proclaiming the 
fact that I was a fool. Ill never forget 
it! When we walked up the aisle into 
chutchlescould’ feels everyone s-—cyes 
burning into me, tongues wagging, and 
stifled laughs. But to furnish the final 
straw that broke the camel’s back—was 
Mrs, Burninboil strolling up the aisle in 
front of us. It looked like a pre-arranged 
signal for the snickers. I just know she 
planned the whole thing. 


I won’t bore you with any more de- 
tails of that awful morning, but John and 
I didn’t speak a word all the way home. 
He just took deep breaths every hundred 
feet, as was his habit, and exhaled with 
a funny whistle—it nearly drove me 
crazy. 

I waited until John had had his break- 
fast, filled his pipe, settled in the easy 
chair, and was reading the funnies—be- 
fore I asked him. 

“John,’I said meekly from the othet 
side of the room. 

He let the funnies drop a little, and 
peered over the top—then said with great 
Citotte «Vien mw latatc ait @ 

‘Didi teyous sae .aetuenulehesitated, 
building up nerve, “.. . notice that my 
new coat was exactly like Mrs. Burnin- 
boil’s ?” 

“Oh, did you get a new coat?” he said 
—and went right on reading Orphan 
Annie. 
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__ordinance of 1787 


e Miia @iN.,N 1787 the United States was a 
ii i weak union with a population 

Hs, of less than 3,000,000 people, 
nearly all of whom lived within 200 
miles of the Atlantic seaboard. Today, 
this same United States stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and its popu- 
lation has increased to almost 130,000.- 
000. The thirteen original colonies have 
gradually grown into forty-eight great 
and harmonious commonwealths. In the 
five states of the Old Northwest dwell 
26,000,000 souls. Cold figures do not 
mean everything, however, else China 
and India would be the world’s most 
powerful nations. The Old Northwest 
is today the political and industrial heart 
of the nation and although only one- 
twelfth of the land area of the country 1s 
contained in this territory, one-fifth of 
the nation’s population lives within its 
boundaries. 


The Ordinance of 1787 was passed by 
Congress under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, in spite o fthe fact that the Arti- 
cles were insufficient in power to com- 
mand the obedience of the states and to 
insure the everlasting quality of the 
union. 


Although all the glory that has 
crowned these states may not be attrib- 
uted to the Ordinance, still most of its 
good points were derived from it. We 
citizens of this Old Northwest Territory 
should not only be grateful that we live 
in the great United States, but we 
should also be thankful that we inhabit 
such a representative section of the 
country. 


—BETTY ANN SHAEFER, ’38. 


Students are observing the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787 during the present 
scholastic year. Therefore, it is altogether 
fitting that we review the main factors 
of the far-reaching ordinance. 


It is often referred to as ‘‘the most no- 
table law ever enacted by the representa- 
tives of the American people.” It isn’t 
necessary to mention that this act was 
made lawful by Congress in 1787. The 
purpose was to control and govern the 
land ceded to the United States by Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York and 
Virginia, then called the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. 

Jefferson three years previous had pro- 
posed a plan which would place the 
whole of the region west of the moun- 
tains, both north and south of the Ohio 
under a governor and three judges. This 
plan was dropped but many of the sug- 
gestions made by Jefferson were utilized 
in the Ordinance of 1787. 


This same Ordinance, sometimes spoken 
of as the Northwest Ordinance, stated 
five facts: (1) the territory would be 
placed under the governor and_ three 
judges until the population should be 
large enough for a representative govern- 
ment, (2) the citizens of the territory 
would enjoy complete political and relig- 
ious liberty, (3) a system of free public 
education would be introduced, (4) later, 
from three to five new states would be 
carved out of the territory, and, (5) 
slavery should forever be excluded from 
the domain. 
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—the siren chaser 


a serial 


—BETTY ANN BRYCE, °38. 


Synopsis of Part One 


Peggy, the Mayor’s daughter, had acquired the great vice of 
siren-chasing. For this purpose she always carried a press card to let 
her past the police lines at the scene of action. At a fire, the fourth 
in a week, she met young Laurie Mills of the “Times,” who, believ- 
ing her to be a reporter also, confided to her that it was his theory 
that the recent epidemic of fires was not the result of accident, but 


of a well-planned racket. 


(Installment 2.) 


ie RACKET?” Pegey repeated. 
“What kind of a racket?” 

‘Ani insurance racket,’ Laurie 
““Tt’s been done in other cities, 
and chances are that somebody’s trying 
it here. Look—here’s how it works: one 
or two men come to the city and find out 
what businesses are in the red. A little 
fire would mean welcome money from 
the insurance companies to a lot of firms. 
The racketeers see that there z a fire, 
cause unknown. ‘They get their cut of 
the insurance, and when they've worked 
the town, they move on to the next 


»? 


one. 


“You mean they work with the people 
whose places they burn?” Peggy gasped. 
"Oh but that:s.too-tantastic. - 


“But I tell you it’s been done!” 
Laurie cried. ‘And if I can uncover the 
racket, itll be the biggest scoop of the 
year.” 


“And if J can uncover it so Dad can 
expose it, the coming election is as good 
as in the bag,” thought Peggy to her- 
self. 


So began a race between the two to 
find out who the man was behind the 
fire racket. It wasn’t easy, working on 
no more than a theory. To begin with, 


Peggy went to look for clues at the 
scenes of the fires she had seen in the 
past week or so. There were none to be 
found, although she went over the 
ground as thoroughly as the police and 
insurance inspectors. It was discourag- 
ing; but the more she thought about it, 
the more she was convinced that the re- 
porter’s hunch was right. 


Next she found out all she could 
about the firms whose buildings had 
been burned. The results of her in- 
vestigation only supported the reporter's 
theory the more: the firms were all in 
need of money one way or another. 
Peggy was now sure that she was on the 
right track; if only she could beat Laurie 
to the finish! 


From there it was difficult to know 
where to go next. She decided to in- 
vestigate other firms who might be in 
need of a little money; it wasn’t easy to 
do. She found three that she was fairly 
certain would be approached by the 
racketeers. She was positive that they 
were well insured. 


Peggy wondered how Laurie was com- 
ing along with his investigation. Had 
he come across any clue that would lead 
him to the man behind the racket? If so, 
she had better work fast. 

One of the three firms was a small 
shoe store, and one day Peggy went 
there, ostensibly to buy some shoes, but 
really to see if she couldn’t possibly find 
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some clue. She felt that it would be im- 
possible. But sooner or later, she knew, 
that shoe store would be set on fire. 


While she was trying on shoes she 
saw a man leave the managet’s office. 
Her suspicions were already keyed up to 
a point where she would have suspected 
her own grandmother if she’d seen her, 
so she covertly observed the man. Noth- 
ing suspicious about his looks. The 
manager left the office after him, and 
Peggy went in. Quickly she glanced 
around. On a note pad was a scribbled 
memoranda: ‘“Monday—1:00 A. M.” 
Could it be the time set for the fire? 
Would the fire racketeers strike again on 
Monday? Or was it just a personal or 
business memoranda? It couldn’t be— 
not at one o’clock in the morning. It was 
a long game, but why not play it for all 
it was worth? ‘Time was short; the elec- 
toin was coming on, and Laurie might 
break the story any time now. 


Just as she was thinking about it, a 
voice behind her said: 


“What are you doing in my office?” 

Peggy turned around to face the man- 
ager. He looked angry. 

“J said, what ate you doing in my 
office?” 

Peggy put on her haughiest air, and 
answered, “I came to speak to the man- 
ager. I wish to complain about the 
service. 


“Vin sorry! the manager® said #1 
hope it has been no discourtesy on the 
part of our employees.”’ 

“Oh, no,’ Peggy replied. “Nothing 
like that. But no one around here seems 
to know anything about those “Cinderella 
Slippers” that are so much in vogue 
now. 

Peggy saw that he believed her en- 
tirely. It was a close shave. 

When she got out of the store she 
looked over the outside carefully. There 
was an alley in the rear; very convenient 
for anyone who should happen along on 
Monday morning, around 1:00 A. M.... 

The plainclothesmen had the alley 


covered from all directions, so that not 
even a fly could get out without their 
knowledge. They were waiting in the 
dark. It was nearly one o’clock. They 
weren’t sure yet whether or not it was a 
trick. Somehow or other, the Mayor had 
found out that someone was playing the 
town for the fire racket. When the ex- 
posé came, (if it did it would mean a 
lot of votes for the Mayor. 


Peggy was on pins and needles. She 
wished now that she'd let Laurie in on 
it, if only for moral support. 


“This is one siren I’m going to be 
sure to chase,” she said to herself as she 
got into her car at 1:00. “I wonder if 
Dad will ever know it was his own 


daughter who tipped him off.” 


As she drove down the drive, the 
sound of a siren came from far-off down- 
town. Then more sirens. Peggy pressed 
her foot down. 


There was already a big blaze. Other 
stores had caught on fire from the shoe 
store. It was drawing a crowd, even at 
one o'clock in the morning. Peggy 
caught her breath—hadn’t they captured 
the man? 

One of the first persons she saw was 
Laurie Mills, the reporter. 

“I told you it was a racket!” he said 
to her. 

“TI almost think you're right,’’ she 
answered. “Have you found out who’s 
behind it?” 

“Not yet,” he said. “But I’m getting 
tictes 

Just then the chief of police himself 
passed by with the prisoner. 

“This will be a wind-fall for the 
Mayor,” he was saying. “He cleaned up 
this racket single-handed.” 

“T heard he was tipped off.” 

“Anyway, he'll get all the credit. It 
certainly was a neat job.” 

Peggy looked at Laurie. He was star- 
ing, with his mouth open. 


“Well, there goes my scoop,” he said 
finally. 
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answered. 

“Td certainly like to know who tipped 
off The Mayor,” Laurie said glumly. 


Peggy was silent, and faint pangs of 
remorse began to gnaw. ‘The story was 
important to Laurie, and here she had 
practically stolen it from under his nose. 

Just at that moment a very unfortunate 
thing happened. The Mayor, who had 
come down to see the culmination of his 


little coup, happened along. 


my cli hesexclaimed ss asm new espied 
Peggy. ‘What do you think you’re doing 
down here at this time of night, young 
lady ?” 

eSecehete, 9 Eatric= puteiny = you cant 
talk to her that way, even if you are 
The Mayor. Or do you know her?” 


“Know her?” the Mayor repeated. 
“Well, I ought to. She’s my daughter.” 


(End of Installment 2.) 


(To be continued) 
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ike ARTIN DE PORRES was born in Lima, 
Peru, on December 9, 1579. His father, 
Don Juan, was a native of Spain and his 
Anna Velasque, was a freed negro woman. 
His father refused to acknowledge Martin as a son 
because he inherited the color and features of his 
mother. And so after the birth of Martin’s sister, 
Don Juan deserted their unfortunate mother. 

From his earliest childhood Martin gave striking 
indications of his future sanctity. The virtues of 
modesty, humility, and charity for the poor were 
outstanding in the admirable little boy. 

When Martin was eight, his father visited him and 

The Life of Blessed heard the praise being bestowed on this little mulatto. 

Martin De Porres People were condemning Don Juan for taking no in- 

By Norbert Georges, O. P. terest in this fine boy. Influenced by the judgment 

of his associates, he took Martin with him to Santiago 

de Guayaguil and placed him in a primary school. 

After two years of schooling Martin was sent back 
to Lima and placed with a surgeon. 

Blessed Martin had felt for a long time the desire 
to consecrate his whole life to the service of the 
Divine Master. So at the age of fifteen he received 
the holy habit of the Dominican Tertiary. It wasn't 
until nine years later that Blessed Martin was or- 
dered in virtue of holy obedience to become a regular 
lay Brother. 

People came continually to the Convent of the 
Most Holy Rosary. If it wasn’t bread they wanted, it 
was medicine, remedies, or to beg Blessed Martin's 
efficacious prayers. He received them all with equal 
kindness: Spaniards, Indians, Negroes. The miracles 
worked by Blessed Martin are edifying. 

On November 3, 1639, at the age of sixty and in 
the thirty-sixth year of his religious profession, 
Blessed Martin died of a fever. 

It wasn’t until September 10, 1837 that the humble 
Dominican lay Brother, the friend of the poor and 
the afflicted, was solemnly proclaimed a Blessed 


How to Win Friends and servant of God. 
Influence People 


By Dale Carnegie 


Book Revue 


By Virginia Damico, ‘38 


Book Revue Ea), EMEMBER that a man’s name to him is the 
By Janet McAvoy, ‘38 in sweetest and most important sound in the 
“Gis English language,” taken from Dale Car- 


negie’s “How to Win Friends and Influence People.” 
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Not like other books with its romances, tales of a 

hero and heroine or a murder nupterie, it offers not an 
exciting story but enumerated facts, theories, uniform 

rules, and sensible advice laid down for us by the most 
clever author on public speaking and human relations. 

The result of Mr. Carnegie’s work has been amaz- 
ing. He has already trained over fifteen thousand 
business men, of whom the secret successes of many are 
given in this book. The good is in the simple, sound 
and practical common sense of Mr. Carnegie’s counsel 
and the lively and well-illustrated directness with which 
it is given. A genuine interest in the other fellow and 
a recognition of his need for a sense of personal im- 
portance are two of the factors stressed by the author 
in this practical guide. 

He advises us not to find fault or argue but to 
smile and be happy, to see and understand the other 
person’s viewpoint, to encourage and praise him, 
never tell a man he is wrong and if we are wrong 
ourselves; we can make it much easier if we admit it 
“quickly and emphatically.” We should also strive to 
make the other person feel important and do it sin- 
cerely.. For one can be sincere and at the same time 
be versed in tricks of influencing people. Improve- 
ment in tact and imagination may indeed make us 
more efficient and more agreeable. And to have a 
genuine understanding of our friends is a thing 
worth working for, for its own sake. 


iil kgHE Pulitzer Prize winning play, “You Can't 

AU Take It With You,’ was presented at the You Can't Take It With You 
aNeyes Paramount Theatre on February 7, 1938. By Moss Hart and 

This hilarious comedy concerns the antics of Grandpa George S. Kaufman 

Vanderhof, his family, and a few non-relations. Grand- ST ASee 

pa himself hasn’t worked for thirty-five years and Ne ie ee 


spends the time having fun. His married daughter 
Penelope writes plays and her husband, Paul Sycamore, 
manufactures fireworks in the basement and_ nearly 
blows up the house. The Sycamores have two daugh- 
ters, Essie, who aspires to be a ballet dancer, and Alice, 
who is the only sensible member of the household. 
Alice falls in love with her boss’ son and when his 
parents arrive for dinner on the wrong evening the 
play reaches its peak of gargantuan absurdity. “You 
Can’t Take It With You” is assuredly one of the out- 
standing successes of our times. 
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0 DNS be DAUGHTER of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Van Ni Sophia Peabody, and an intimate friend of 

ARGS the Emersons, Alcotts, Brownings, and the 
Tere who could be more endowed with a nat- 
ural love for the classical and a greater love for one’s 
fellow men? 

After a hectic childhood of traveling from America 
to England and the Continent, Rose Hawthorne married 
George Parsons Lathrop, though quite youthful and 
full of the proverbial ‘young love.’ 


Sorrow Built a Bridge 


By Katherine Burton Rose and her husband returned to America, and 
| Book Pee . settled in “Wayside,” the Hawthorne’s old home. Rose 
By Joan O'Connor, ‘38 was happiness personified when she gave birth to her 


chubby son, Julian. She was very busy then, but not 
too busy to write charming letters and poetry. When 
Julian was only five he was called to join his Maker. 
Rose had embraced the Faith only a short time before 
this tragedy. 

The marital breach between Rose and George was 
widening; finally they parted. She then began another 
career more far-reaching and miraculous. New York’s 
tenements opened a path for Rose and her benevolence. 
She was joined by Alice Huber in her work. 

After some time their untiring work was rewarded, 
and they became Dominican Tertiaries. They soon 
founded the Society: Servants for Relief of Incurable 
Cancer. 

Postulants were few, and money was scarce. Through 
the untiring efforts and services of Father Thuente 
O.S.D., and James Walsh, Ph. D., M.D., the tiny order 
flourished and they now have many homes in our 
country. 


OR an exceptionally well-drawn character 


SNe 

i hil} | study of the last English queen to reign in 
qu stay pest ace 

ANY her own right, “Victoria Regina” is to be 
highly recommended. In a series of short sketches 


Victoria Regina written in play form, incidents from her reign and her 

By Laurence Housman private life, from the discovery that she was in line for 
Play Revue the throne (and her promise to be ‘“‘very good’) to 

By Betty Ann Bryce, '38 her diamond jubilee celebration, are given humorously 


and entertainingly. There are episodes written about 
her proposal of marriage to Prince Albert; her famous 
words, “We are not amused”; and the well known an- 
nouncement by her ministers, at six o'clock in the 
morning, that she is queen. Many famous persons of 
the Victorian era are also brought into the story: Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone, Dr. Stanley, and Lord Kitchener. 
Queen Victoria from the first moment of her reign 
made it plain that she had a mind of her own. More 
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than once in the story she says to her ministers, in ef- 
fect: “I am glad you agree with me, but whether you 
did or not, I should have done as I pleased.”’ The one 
person who could bend her to his will was her husband, 
Prince Albert, a gentle, quiet man whom she loved 
greatly. 


The play has met with notable success on Broadway 
and has been brought to Toledo this season. 


=i) baHE world at large was stirred with a common 
i Wi feeling of admiration and amazement at the 
ANG — coutage of the Spanish people captive in the 


Alcazar in the spring of 1937. 
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Hunger, thirst, the incessant bursting of shells fired The Seige of Alcazar 
at close range, the stench of putrifying bodies, lack of Book Revue 
sanitation, the constant fear of invasion or death, had By Mary Higgins, '38 


little detrimental effect on the morale of these daunt- 
less Spanish people. Although the seige lasted quite 
a number of days, the grim, courage of the defending 
forces was unsurpassed. ‘The defense of the Alcazar 
was a triumph not of mind over matter but of spirit 
over the fear of death.” | 


The men, old and young, some had not reached their 
nineteenth year, did all the work required in the de- 
fense of this magnificent fortress. The women as usual 
in Spain did not do servile work except the cooking and 
the care of the fascinated children. The men them- 
selves did the nursing of the wounded. 


As the story concerns real people living in our own 
time and enduring unbelievable hardships, many human 
interest tales fill the pages of the book. The one con- 
cerning Our Lady of Alcazar is quite fascinating. On 
one wall, which was in constant range of the enemy’s 
heavy artillery fire is a very famous mosiac of Our 
Lady. Yet this piece of art came through the seige 
unscathed even by one bullet. A miracle? 


The religious fervour of those who defended the 
Alcazar was as much an element of the defense as was 
the water they drank or the cartridges they fired. Even 
after the explosion of the mines and the consequent 
attack by the enemy the faith of these Spanish people 
was undiminished. The arrival of help and their re- 
lease brought forth shouts of thanks to Our Lady. 


A helping factor in making The Seige of Alcazar so 
intensely interesting is the diary form in which it is 
written. Short sentences, graphic phrases and minute 
but important details, and maps and illustrations make 
the description of a seige usually so dull, such an in- 
spiting and heart gripping story. 
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Mary Ellen King . 


Senior 


—have you 


The old adage, “Good things come in little packages,” is well 
exemplified by a smiling senior, Mary Ellen King. Mary Ellen, 
a human dynamo, is the daughter of Thomas M. King, one of 
Toledo’s’ nine councilmen. But she is achieving honors in her 
own right also. In spite of her heavy duties—secretary of the 
senior class, member of the Glee Club, as well as Editor-in- 
chief of the Scro/]—her name can always be found at the head 
of the honor list. At a tender age she acquired the habit of 
mocking people, to her mother’s constant chagrin. She has a 
yen for potato chips and chocolate cake; positively abhors 
steak and mushrooms. Baseball and ice skating are her pet 
diversions. She insists she was most embarrassed when she 
went into a strange restaurant alone, ordered a huge meal, and 
discovered when she started to pay her check that she had 
changed pocketbooks, but neglected to transfer her coin purse. 
Has a cat called “Claws.’’ Likes movies, especially those fea- 
turing Ray Milland and Tyrone Power. Sews on quilts in spare 
time; has yet to finish one in less than two years. Finds 
amusement in Mary Roberts Rhinehart’s works. Anything blue 
appeals to her. Is ambitious to study law. Maybe some day 
she'll fill Thomas E. Dewey’s shoes!!! 


Tall, dark, and handsome Mary Angela Comte would like to 
be a female Edgar Bergen. A cardboard likeness of Charlie 
McCarthy occupies most of her spare time. Her nickname, 
“Mac,” is derived from her initials. Is experiencing her first 
year as secretary of the junior class. She’s usually on the honor 
roll. Has a fine sense of humor. Is fond of horses and 
dogs. Calls her first horseback ride her biggest thrill. Is still 
trying to learn to ride well, but, according to Mary Angela she 
just isn’t the type! Her dog, “Tippy,” holds first place in her 
favor. Likes to dance, read Kathleen Norris’ stories and play 
popular music. Sees all of James Stewart’s pictures, which 
indicates her choice in the cinema field. If her Charlie Mc- 
Carthy plan doesn’t succeed, she wants to become her Dad’s 
private secretary. Displays keen interest in all sports, especi- 
ally basketball. As she is the only girl in a family of four 
children, she has to be constantly on the alert in order to hold 
her own. She'll never forget the time when, in the fourth 
grade, she was caught red-handed throwing notes through the 
air. ‘Has a passion for large rings. Mary Angela, who is 
well liked by her classmates, takes an active part in all school 
affairs, especially those pertaining to the missions, and we 
think she is a typical example of the true Ursuline girl. 
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Mary Angela Comte 


Junior 


Sally Van Hellen 


Freshman 


Sally Van Hellen, better known as “‘Sal,” is one of our 
liveliest freshmen. Was elected to serve as secretary of Fresh- 
man B this year. Receives highest honors. ls adept at basketball, 
swimming, ice-skating, and horseback riding. Reads and listens 
to popular orchestras in leisure time. Caroline Wells’ novels and 
Benny Goodman’s band fill the bill in those respects. Anyone 
who calls her on the telephone and says ‘“‘Guess who” annoys 
her and disgusts her greatly. She still blushes when she thinks 
of the time she unknowingly caught her foot in a street car seat, 
and fell flat on her face when she started to get off the car. Still 
another incident has occurred to her which has always remained 
foremost in her mind. Once she endured many moments of 
agony when a horse stepped on her toe and refused to move. 
Like most twentieth century girls, she is fond of the movies. 
Is seriously considering becoming an air stewardess when she 
has completed her education. We wish her luck! 
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Patricia Howard likes to listen to Charlie McCarthy’s radio 
programs, to see Charlie McCarthy’s movies, and to read about 
Charlie. (We gather she likes Charlie McCarthy.) She’s 
nicknamed ‘Trish,’ but would rather be called “Pat.” Her 
faithful devotion to her friend Janet Haskin is truly an out- 
standing trait. Has a scrapbook containing souvenirs of places 
she’s visited. One of her pet tricks as a baby was to steal away 
from her mother and go into the street and eat tar. Is a mem- 
ber of the glee club. Sings alto. Is on the sophomore basket- 
ball team. Also likes to swim. Saturday afternoons in the 
fall find her glued to the radio intent upon the fortunes of the 
Notre Dame football squad. Is on the honor roll practically 
every quarter. Has a dog named “Ginger.” Although she’s’ 
an excellent housekeeper, she wants to be a nurse. Keeps a 
diary. Calls her initial ride on a roller coaster one of the most 
at thrilling sensations she’s experienced. Is an avid reader, find- 
Patricia Howard ing the novels of Caroline Wells and James Barrie much to 
Sophomore her liking. Has traveled quite a bit, and is a strong booster 

of California climate. All her schoolmates agree that she is a 
decided asset to her class and to St. Ursula Academy. 


Alice Leyland, petite president of the Glee Club, represents 
a large family of Ursuline graduates. Besides her, five Leyland 
gitls have attended St. Ursula’s. Alice, who sings first soprano 
in the Glee Club, differs from most girls in that she does not 
care for moving pictures. She’d rather listen to popular dance 
music, such as that furnished by Horace Heidt, or witness an 
exciting football or basketball game. Has a holy horror of 
making speeches. Is a daily Communicant. She’s a strong ad- 
vocate of the idea that the late Will Rogers was one of the 
truly great American personalities. She’s domestically in- 
clined; spends a good deal of time cooking. Isn’t particularly 
fond of reading. Utilizes her free time visiting with one of 
her favorite teachers. Alice likes French best. She has a huge 
collie dog named Teddie. Just hates to be teased. As a child 
she was known in her family as “Little Miss Mischief.’ Kept 
her mother busy with her pranks. Finds working jig-saw 
uzzles an amusing pastime. Makes a hobby of saving all . 
ee she Leiden Is a conscientious Rene Plans s be- Alice Leyland 
come a teacher. All in all the seniors are fond of Alice. Senior 
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Mary Ellen Conklin, who also answers to “Conk” is another 
of our energetic freshmen. An interview with her reveals that 
she has much in common with every other modern girl, in that 
she finds enjoyment in reading, listening to orchestra music, 
and viewing motion pictures. ‘Her choices in these respective 
enterprises are Caroline Keene’s mystery novels, Benny Good- 
man’s music, and Tyrone Power's movie efforts. Tremendously 
admires Jessie Simpson, the heroic magazine model who, in 
spite of an accident in which she lost both legs, energetically 
continues to labor in her profession. The first incident in her 
young life that she remembers is having her picture taken. She 
was decidedly adverse to the idea. Has a scrapbook of all the 
pictures of her friends that have appeared in the newspapers. 
Speaking of culinary art, Mary Ellen likes to bake cakes. Has 
journeyed to Florida a few times and is extremely fond of that 
section of the country. Her taste in colors runs to blue. 
Doesn’t particularly care for jewelry. Is crazy about cats. Is 
Mary Ellen Conklin aiming high in regard to her life work, aspires to a position 

Freshman on the United States Olympic swimming team. We'll be watch- 
ing for her name in headlines around 1944. 
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Like the soothing touch of the rain in 
Spring, 

Like a rest when the day is over, 

Like a smile on one whose smile 1s rare, 

Like a pink shell’s delicate core, 

So Easter comes from the sombre depths 

Of Lenten’s sorrowful spell. 


Rejoice, oh hearts! The day is here, 

There comes the sound of a bell. 

The heights of Calvary's Hill were 
cleansed, 

As the heavy cross He bore; 

Rejoice this day, for Christ has won 

Our home for evermore. 


—GERALDINE Foss, 39. 


To a Wee Lad Grown Up 


When you were just a wee bit lad 
A-playing in the heather, 

Such happy times we could have had 
If we'd been bairns together. 


Chasing the rabbit in the glen, 
Playing tag upon the brae, 
Around the loch and back again, 
And tea and scones at end of day. 


Though childhood’s joys we didn’t share 
Together from the start, 

‘Twere better I'd not then been there 
Than we be now apart. 


—BETTY ANN BRYCE, ’38. 


—-POE 


The Web 


Spider, weave a silken web 
All glistening with dew, 
As stars in the summer skies 


Shine laughingly at you. 


Spin my shawl of finest lace 
Fringed with pearls of dew, 

Fasten with a bramble thorn 
So delicate and new. 


—JOAN O'CONNOR, ‘38. 


Lullaby — 
A lovely young lady is rocking her 
baby 
‘Vorsleepies. 


Round arms of the youngster, so lov- 
ing, they cause her 
Op Cela 


Her sobs and a whimper are faint as a 
murmur 

SO;SOLt an 

Then kissing him tenderly, loving him 
gently 

AS Olt 


Oh, why must she live when her loved 
one has left her, 

She wept... .. 

But again she smiled as she looked at 
her child 

Who slept.... 


—ROSEMARY MILLER, ’38. 
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Dawn of Spring 


The last trace of glittering snow 
Had melted out of sight, 

And in its place little blades of grass 
Came up in sure delight. 


The little robin redbreast 
(He'd been away so long) 

Came from way down south 
To cheer us with his song. 


As the trees welcomed the blossoms 
Of soft pink and white, 

So did the girls of U.A. 
Welcome this new spring light. 


—RosE MARIAN ZOLL, ’38. 


Silver Starlight 


Myriads of tiny wonders 
Dotting the midnight blue, 
I wish I might come nearer 


And drink in the beauty of you. 


I’d love to see you closer, 
To stand upon your site, 
And find what really is the source 
Of your luminous, heavenly light. 


God placed you there for a purpose, 
I wonder what it can be: 

To remind us of Mary, His Mother, 
The beautiful Star of the Sea? 


—MArY ELLEN KING, ’38. 


a 
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A Miracle 


They d laid Him in the tomb, they said, 
Upon His brow was death: 

They'd sealed the sepulchre with stone 
And watched it with each breath. 


But lo! that morning at the dawn, 
Too bright for human eyes, 

He came in glory from the grave 
To reign in the eternal skies. 


—RUTH LINDECKER, ’38. 


Dreams-a-drifting 


Where do early violets peep, 
Drowsy from their winter's sleep? 
In my dreams. 


Where are pussywillow trees, 
Powdering the honey bees? 
In my dreams. 


Where are beds of sweet wild thyme, 
Nodding gently in their prime? 
In my dreams. 


Where do slender bluebells chime, 
Clearest in the summertime? 
In my dreams. 


—JOAN O'CONNOR, ’38. 
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The 


Little 


White Harvest 


SJ he Little White Harvest 


[Written by Sister Mary Joseph, OS. U,} 
© 
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—editorials 


are you a sponsor of assemblys ? 


INCE St. Ursula Academy is steadily expanding, the desire and urge for more 
St assemblies has increased. 


sal ze D)) % 


rena 17. This started the ball rolling, and since then, a new, unique type of as- 
sembly has been given every Monday. We have participated in and enjoyed Ancient 
History Assemblies, Athletic Assemblies, Pep Meetings, Vocation Assemblies, Mission 
Assemblies, and many other varied forms of good entertainment. 


The senior class took the initiative by sponsoring a Quiz-Bee Assembly on 


Already, many benefits have been derived from these new assemblies; the girls 
have gained self-confidence in speaking; class and school spirit has been stimulated by 
pep meetings; interest in school activities has quickened and increased. 


However, we cannot succeed in these endeavors without the complete cooperation 
of every U. A. girl. If you have appreciated and enjoyed the assemblies, why not con- 
gratulate the faculty and sponsors of the various programs, or show your appreciation in 
some manner? Any good suggestion will be carefully considered and utilized, so let’s 
display our true Ursuline spirit and do our part in making this movement a huge 
SUCCESS. 

—Mary ELLEN KING, ’38. 


—JEANNE MarigE MATTHEWS, ’38. 


we eenoulc cooperate in the censorship of the press 


a 


Wa T is a great pleasure and satisfaction to discover that definite action is being 
i taken toward the censorship of the press. For the past ten years, the in- 

: telligence of the American reading public has been grossly insulted by the 
ae Fase degrading periodicals, cheap magazines, and trashy dime novels which 
have swarmed the country. We, as Catholics and members of the Legion of Decency, 
should be particularly interested in this movement, and should do our part to help ban 
these offensive magazines and publications. 


Some may regard these measures as being too drastic and wrong, destroying one 
of the most important rights of the people, Freedom of the Press. But surely these 
investigations are not unjust; it is only right to correct evils. Those publications which 
tend to exert a harmful influence over the standards of morality of the youth of Amer- 
ica should be forced to cease publication. Things we see or read are bound to in- 
fluence our lives and thoughts to some degree. Therefore we should see to it that our 
morals are not endangered by a low type of literature. 


Orchids then to those who have awakened at last to the evils surrounding us as a 
result of the salacious magazines which have been flooding our press. 


May they meet with every success. 
—Mary ELLEN KING, ’38. 
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—world in review 


Precis on ‘'Workers Unite" 
By Paul McGuire 


Condensed from Columbia 
From Catholic Digest 
for February 


By Patricia FitzGerald, '38 


Ika HE Holy Father calls the actions of the work- 
ers in Paris, last July, “an Ideal form of 
Catholic Action.” The Christian Worker 


desired. He, and he alone, can win his fellow worker. 

Through the intervention of the Jeunesse Ouvriere 
Chretienne (the Christian Worker Youth) men and 
women, lost to the Faith have been re-won. J. O.C. is 
the only revolution that can re-create. 

This organization is essentially that of industrial 
workers. There are four other great organizations 
namely, the J.M.C., the Young Christian Sailors; the 
J.E.C., the Young Christian Students; the J.A-Coethe 
Young Christian Peasants; and the J.I.C., the Young 
Christian Intellectuals. These fine great societies 
presented a parable play in Paris, last Whitsunday. They 
described the conditions of the world and pointed out 
the selfishness and violence which are destroying the 
social order. 

J.O.C. is for boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-five. The structure of the society 
is based on the study circle with its priest adviser and 
its own Jocist officers. To see things as they are is the 
first task of the Jocist. Then he must learn to balance, 
weigh, judge, and finally act. The Jocist must under- 
stand his milieu and act in it and penetrate it. If a boy 
makes a serious effort to answer the questions asked at 
a Jocist study circle, he will begin to form judgments, 
and begin to see and grasp the need and possibilities 
for action. The questions asked promote social aware- 
ness, and a growing sense of social responsibility. 

The society is always conscious of its social purpose. 
The Jocists study circle is directed by a small group of 
militants, who also prepare the General Meetings. 
A certain theme is carried out in each of these meetings. 

The Jocists have various handbooks, simple, direct, 
vivid, and practical. This society is the “penetration of 
the million.” The religious can no longer approach the 
man in the factory, mine, ship or mill. The job must 
be done by a fellow worker. “‘J.O.C. shows the way.” 


Sr, 


od vis HILE throngs of people pay great respect and 
aig tribute in Italy and Germany to their leaders, 

YK” Mussolini and Hitler, Switzerland has begun 
to take notice of political affairs. «Although it has been 
just within the last few years that Switzerland has been 


ie 
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influenced by Fascism, it is believed it spread from the 
teachings of Pareto. 

Their influence in parliamentary and other govern- 
mental affairs is of little value, but their collective in- 
fluence in the general political and economic life of the 
nation is important because the organization throughout 
the twenty-two cantons consists more of an aristocratic 
class of people, men of a much higher income. And 
when they have sway it is much easier to produce effects 
on others. The Swiss Fascists do not wish to gain 
political power in a piecemeal fashion but to obtain it 
over night and become world-famous just as other well 
known leaders did. 

Likewise they can be distinguished from others by 
their own identification marks which consists of grey 
shirts, black ties, and about their necks a Swiss cross 
with a morning star. They bear their own flag and 
have a personal salutation or greeting in meeting one of 
their clan. 

Their foremost leader is Walter Bringolf, who is 
forty-two years of age, a very brilliant speaker and a 
journalist by profession. He studied under Lenin and 
Trotsky in Russia, but now is identified with the Social- 
ist rather than the Communist party. 

They do not follow other nations in carrying out their 
governmental affairs but hold a meeting in the spring 
for the purpose of directly legislating upon their wants 
and needs, and they also nominate executive and 
judicial officers. They have two houses, the upper 
house Conseil des Etats with forty-four members, and 
lower house Conseil National with about two hundred 
members. The latter is most influential. The whole 
emphasis in Swiss politics is on its local governmental 
activity. “The national government is merely a con- 
federation of the cantons; which are more jealous of 
their long cherished rights and privileges of local self- 
government than the most ardent state rights champions 
of the United States.” 

It was Nikolaus von der Flueh who convinced the 
people of the need of a more perfect union. So now 
the Swiss Fascists want to unite into one strong unified 
government. They wish to see and do things nation- 
ally. But at present the Fascist movement is less strong 
than it was in the immediate past. 


elie OME years ago, when the first real war scare 
it! i was in progress, I expressed the view that 

NF Europe was not likely to witness a conflict of 
magnitude for some time to come, that the phenomenon 
most worth watching would be the increasing poverty 


of whole nations. That forecast was not very difficult 


—_— 
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Fascism in Switzerland 
By Joseph C. Fehr 


Commonweal, January 28 


By Janet McAvoy, '38 


to make. It is definitely harder at the present moment 
to judge the trend of events. Many Europeans have 
completely lost interest in everything political save the 
estimated dates of the next war. They feel that nothing 
can any longer stave off the outbreak of hostilities, and 
are even willing to speculate on the probable income. 
Others feel that the decision has not yet been made, 
and that during the coming year a number of things 
could happen which might compel further years of 
peace. 


I am not going to take sides in this debate. For the 
moment the dominant fact is still social revolution 
which is changing the face of Europe little by little. 


Just now Germany is the most interesting place in 
the world in which to study or observe a large number 
of significant details. Opinion and information are no 
longer coordinated anywhere; people are shut off not 
merely from the world but even from each other to an 
extent so fantastic that one cannot take even the simplest 
statement of face for granted; and the data officially 
supplied are often complete fabrications. 


No German knows any number of simple facts. He 

does not know what his money is really worth, if any- 

Twilight in the Third Reich thing; when he will be arrested; what new taxes or 
By George N. Shuster levies will be expected of him tomorrow; whether he 
CREEP a ay LICE will be thrown out of his job; etc. A whole nation 
By Jeanne Kenney, '38 walks through the dark toward a collective and political 
goal of which it is able to form no picture of any kind. 


This country is now governed by a series of experi- 
ments in how to realize that objective, and each experi- 
ment is carried out with thoroughly Teutonic efficiency. — 
But nobody knows whether the “plan” as a whole is 
succeeding, or even if there is any plan. Economically 
speaking, Germany is a strange land of fictions which 
somehow constitute fact. 

Even the confessional is not a dependable means of 
enlightenment: a priest never knows whether the pen- 
tent is sincere, or whether he is a informer seeking 
evidence that may lead to a prison sentence. 

In short the Church is being “subordinated.” 

Now the real struggle is beginning. It is impossible 
to convey an impression of the sorrow and discourage- 
ment that prevail among widely diverse groups of 
Catholics, or of the fearful silence that is gradually 
descending upon the most intrepid spirits. 

Despite all the antipathy to the Nazis there really 
seems no way out. 

One wonders why such a state as modern Germany 
should exist, and one wonders in vain. We cannot 
solve this inexplicable mystery. 
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Is it primal sin or the depths of human nature? All 
we can do is hope that under God there may be a new 
birth of freedom. Those who love that stability must 
summon the courage to look at the truth without 
despairing. 


troubles of today is quantity and not quality in what 
we try to learn. Because one is judged by the number 
of years he has spent in school, the courses he has 
taken, the dates he has memorized, this is the only way 
he can get along in the world of today. But wouldn’t 
it be better if he were taught to think instead of to 
forget what unimportant knowledge he has acquired 
after the exams? Because of lack of a program teach- 
ers have allowed unimportant ambitions of this age to 
dictate what they teach and how they teach it. We all 
agree with one another because it is the popular thing 
to do. 

Our country of freedom and individuality has 
achieved uniformity. We don’t think for ourselves; 


others will think for us and we will be another Russia, We ie maa Me 

tuled by madmen who reason in an insane manner fot ee 

their own power. Reason alone will make us see the Saturday Evening Post 

light and save us from this disaster. Intelligence December I|1, 1937 

and a will of our own are the only means by which we By Gretchen Schmitt, ‘38 

are distinguished from the animal. : 
Mr. een states that there are three levels we must By Robert M. Hutchins 


improve on to find the solution to our bewilderment; 
(1) the structure of our system; (2) methods we em- 
ploy; (3) content of our teaching. Junior college is 
an answer to the problem of structure, but it, too, has 
the wrong idea of what to teach and how to do it. Pro- 
gressive Education is one answer to the problem of 
method. ‘That is, the student only acquires what he 
does by himself, of his own accord, and because he 
wishes to. The result is that he feels that his education 
depends upon himself; thus he is more likely to get his 
education. 

Doctor Hutchins offers five steps to this goal: (1) 
To clear the confusion arising from all sorts of educa- 
tion by all kinds of people. 

(2) To decide what the object of education should be 
without regard to the popularity of the vices of 
the age. 

(3) To discover what is education and what is not. 

(4) By what scheme of organization we can best com- 
municate education to those who need it. 

(5) To learn how to train teachers and attract com- 
petent men and women to this profession. 
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—students’ spiritual council 


Retreat 
ete THE morning of February 


ie 
yr ninth, the students of St. 

AEM Ursula’s commenced their an- 
nual retreat. 

“There was a tournament, one player 
was a champion but had not practiced,” 
was the opening sentence of Father AIl- 
fred Schindler, the Retreat Master, after 
placing the Retreat under the patronage 
of St. Joseph and guidance of The 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

“If we could answer three small ques- 
tions—where did I come from? Why am 
I here? and where am I going? you 
would know everything,’ said Father 
Schindler in his first meditation. On the 
first day Holy Communion and the Sac- 
rament of Penance were discussed. 
Father Schindler told the girls that “‘No 
time is more precious than the few min- 
utes following Holy Communion at 
which time we are considered a living 
tabernacle.” Later that same day 
Father discussed “Sin and the Joy of 
Confession.” 

The following day was devoted to a 
beautiful Meditation on the passion and 
death of Christ. 

On the closing day Father Schindler 
discussed “Courtship,” “Marriage” and 
the ‘Religious Life.” This conference was 
closed by making two resolutions of re- 
treat which were: (1) To go to Con- 
fession frequently and in the right man- 
net; (2) To foster a vocation and if it is 
the vocation of marriage, resolve to 
marry in Christ and His Church. 

On Friday afternoon, February 
eleventh, the retreat was closed with the 
recitation of the rosary, Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament and the Papal 
Blessing. 


S. S. C. Assembly 


On March 7, the senior girls presented a 
very interesting assembly. 

The meeting was called to order with the 
singing of “Come Holy Ghost.” 

Anna Mae Blake gave a short talk on the 
Purpose of Vocation Week. 


She then introduced the following girls as 
they hoped to be ten years hence. 


Josephide SuLiivat. 2. = reeneeere News Reporter 
JOanwO | Gonnore. eee eee ee Art Teacher 
MaryiHivgits®. va-0 ee eee eee ee Nurse 
Ruths Litid eCKer eas. emete oe. Concert Celloist 
Niviath Wy Cliven core e eer eee oe eee Married Life 


Recitation of ‘The Rivals’ by Margaret 
Howard. 


Marya Mycrs 3°. .82 eet areeee Missionary Sister 
Vaitety MICAV OY ae eee Ursuline Teacher 
Awarding of Poster Prizes: 

RS kod Mig yc ap eae he Belo ted Rosemary Durivage 
PE aa) wig V4 cpt es Pal Mee Rosemary Dultmeyer 
STAs PTC ect eer, ba eee Gloria Johnson 


Honorable Mentions—Jeanne Tillman and 
Eileen Hurley. 


The meeting closed with a prayer that all 
the Ursuline girls might choose the vocation 
that God intended for her. 


Vocation Week 


Vocation Week started on March 6 and 
continued to March 12. These days were 
spent by the girls of St. Ursula’s in serious 
and prayerful consideration in order to obtain 
guidance and light in the choice of their state 
of life. 

Vocation Week is the time for the pro- 
motion of the three states of life—the re- 
ligious, the married, and the single states. 

A poster contest sponsored before the open- 
ing of Vocation Week aroused further interest 
in the project. 

During Vocation Week, Father Weger gave 
several interesting discussions in his religion 
classes. 

All in all, these days proved very beneficial 
to the girls. 


Topic for Religion Essay 


it it when the seniors will be in 
a re deep meditation. Why? Be- 
cause the Religion instructor, Father 
Weger has announced the topic for the 
Annual Essay. This year the title 1s 
“The Kingdom of Christ on Earth” and 
any of its sub-titles which includes 
Catholic Action, Missions, and any part 
of the social or religious life it pro- 
motes may be used. 

The essays will be judged on original- 
ity and accuracy as well as content. We 
can expect many good essays and maybe 
a surprise as to the winner. 


NCE again the time has come 
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Easter 


a HE coming of spring is fixed 
i officially at March  twenty- 

may first, but anyone will tell you 
that no one really feels that spring has 
arrived until Easter morning dawns. 
Why is it that Christ’s glorious Resur- 
rection should affect even the pagan cus- 
toms of the day? Why is it that Nature 
seems to withhold her choicest beauties 
until the Lenten season has joyously 
ended? Perhaps these and similar ques- 
tions may be answered by trying to 
grasp the true meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

For four thousand years or more, the 
whole world had been burdened with 
the effects of the fall of Adam and Eve. 
These effects had lasted even to the Life 
Beyond, for no one, no matter how holy, 
could be admitted into Heaven. 

Then came Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, 
Who for thirty-three years, showed, by 
example and teaching, the way to sal- 
vation. Finally, though, came the climax 
to all He had taught, the proof of His 
Godliness—His Death on the Cross. 

As the Jews waited four thousand 
years, so we Christians watch and pray 
for forty days, our souls and_ bodies 
chastened by added prayer and self-de- 
nial. It is inevitable that the spirit of 
penance be carried over in some form 
even to unbelievers, so that all the world 
even remotely conscious of Christ, feels 
a little subdued during the Lenten 
season. 

But when Christ, in rising from the 


i 


dead, pointed out the way to Life and 
Light through darkness, Man was no 
longer bound by the eternal effects of 
original sin: he was free. No wonder, 
then, that he is willing and anxious to 
show his new liberty in many ways. 
Small wonder, too, that the world waits 
to take a new lease on life till the Easter- 
time, the symbol of new life. Joy in the 
promised Heaven is reflected-on Earth. 


The Sign of the Cross 


BNA ba HEN we make the sign of the 
Mh cross we make an act of faith. 
py Ie In making the sign of the 
cross we call to mind the existence of 
God, the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
and the Incarnation and death of the 
Son of God. We mention the three per- 
sons saying “in the name’’ not “in the 
names,’ showing that there are three per- 
sons in one God. ‘The Cross itself is a 
reminder that the Son of God became 
Man and died for our Salvation. 


We should often make the sign of the 
cross, but especially. before and after 
prayers and meals, on rising and going 
to bed and in time of danger and 
temptation. 


The cross on Catholic Church steeples 
shows that the Church is dedicated to 
the service of Christ and by pointing up- 
ward it reminds us that we are to reach 
heaven by the way of the cross. 

So let us never be ashamed of the 
Cross, because all Christians are bid to 
take up their cross and follow Jesus. 
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Congratulations 


For the second consecutive year, the girls 
of the Sophomore A Class won the Chronicle 
Plaque, awarded by the Catholic Chronicle. 
Again the students had a chance to show 
school spirit, and many reached quota or sur- 
passed that amount. 

The Sophomore A and Freshman A average 
for room was 92 points per student. 


Conditions in Spain 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen spoke in the 
Ursuline auditorium Friday evening, November 
26, on conditions in Spain, and on Com- 
munism in general. Monsignor Sheen related 
instances of violence perpetrated by Spanish 
Loyalists and related to him by eye witnesses. 
The horrible treatment of priests and religious 
was neither exaggerated nor lightly passed 
over. The evils of the Communistic system 
as a whole were exposed. The dynamic per- 
sonality of Monsignor Sheen along with his 
excellent treatment of the subject, held the in- 
terest of all in the audience. 


Queer Actions of Biology 
Class Explained 

Perhaps many of you wondered why the 
gitls in Sister Kathleen’s biology class sud- 
denly became intensely interested in old mag- 
azines, especially National Geographics. The 
reason was a notebook due at the close of the 
first semester, and the demand for magazines 
was caused by the necessity of having pictures 
to illustrate the books which were placed on 
exhibit in the corridor after their completion. 
These excellent notebooks were the result of 
patient and ingenious work. 

We have heard rumors of fathers and 
mothers being pressed into service to cut and 
paste the pictures. And two girls were so 
zealous in this project that they went to a 
secondhand magazine store and looked through 
a great number of periodicals until they found 
some to satisfy their needs. 


New System Begun at U. A. 
A new system inaugurated at U. A. this 
year is that of library permits. In order to 
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avoid confusion in the study halls any girl who 
has work to do in the library secures a permit 
from the teacher who made the assignment; 
the card is shown to the study supervisor be- 
fore leaving the room and is turned in to the 
librarian who sends it back to the study hall. 
In this way the study supervisor can easily tell 
whether a girl is absent from study or doing 
necessary library work. 


"Forget Communism" 


“The way to eradicate Communism is to 
eliminate its causes,” said Donald Attwater at 
one o'clock Wednesday, December 1, when he 
made an appearance in the auditorium at St. 
Ursula Academy. Mr. Attwater, former editor 
of London Catholic Herald, who was presented 
by the students of Mary Manse College and 
St. Ursula Academy, is making his first Amer- 
ican tour, and spoke on “Christianity and 
Communism.” Mr. Attwater handled Com- 
munism in an entirely new but attractive 
manner. 

Mr. Attwater said that many of the evils 
which we blame on Communism are a cause 
rather than an effect of the Communistic form 
of government. The unemployment and strikes 
found in democratic countries cause men to 
lose all hope in democracy and to turn to any 
new ideology or theory which is begun. Mr. 
Attwater explained that instead of talking 
against Communism people should forget 
about it and devote energies to promote the 
good of their own people. 


Illusion 


No, you have been mistaken. Semester 
exams weren’t the cause of the intense study- 
ing of the U.A. girls on December 1, 2 and 3. 
The cause was a warning that state tests might 
be expected in various subjects and each girl 
wished to show her school spirit by having a 
good mark on the reports sent to Columbus 
after the Every-Pupil tests were given. 


Recital by Conservatory Graduate 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 7, Ray- 
mond Viola, a graduate of the Ursuline Con- 
servatory of Music, gave a recital for the stu- 
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dents of St. Ursula Academy. Raymond, a 
student at Central Catholic High School, re- 
ceived his academic diploma in music from the 
Ursuline Conservatory last spring. 


Christmas Spirit at U. A. 


Monday, December 20, was the occasion of 
the annual visit of the senior class to Mary- 
brook. Gifts donated by the students of the 
Academy, were distributed, refreshments were 
served, and the entertainment committee pre- 
sented a clever pantomime of ‘The Night Be- 
fore Christmas.’ The girls who took part in 
the skit were Margaret Howard, Catherine 
Ann Whitwham, Betty Ann Bryce, Margaret 
Laskey, Vivian Werner, Antoinette Beckham, 
Jeanne Kenney, and Alice Winfough. Judging 
by the reception tendered the girls at the Good 
Shepherd Home, the visit of U. A.’s seniors is 
highly anticipated each year. 


Home Economics Group 
Sponsors Entertainment 


On Tuesday, December 21, the last day 
before the Christmas vacation, the annual 
Christmas program, sponsored this year by the 
Home Ec. Class, was presented. The members 
of the class who took part in the play were 
Annabelle Navarre, Marilyn Johnson, and 
Betty Santay. The other members of the class, 
both freshmen and sophomores, sang Home 
Economics songs, parodies on old favorites. 
Lenora Grawey gave a recitation. The entire 
assembly, accompanied by the St. Ursula Or- 
chestra, sang ‘Silent Night’ and ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles.” At the close of the program Rev- 
erend Mother Superior spoke to the assembly, 
expressing the holiday wishes of the faculty. 


Routine Renewed 


Activity at St. Ursula Academy was resumed 
with renewed vigor on January 5, 1938 when 
school reopened after the Christmas holidays. 
The hustle and bustle in the corridors between 
classes, the busy girls in the study periods and 
classes was assurance that many began immedi- 
ate preparation for semester exams. 


History Exhibit 

On January 13, the freshman Ancient His- 
tory class had an exhibition in the lower cor- 
tidor. This exhibit showed the upper classes 
the ambition of the freshmen. 

Clippings from the newspapers telling of the 
ancient lands and cities, and pictures depicting 
the life of ancient peoples made attractive 
notebooks. 


Quiz Bee 


“What is the distance from Sister Mildred’s 
office to the chapel?” 

‘How many members are there on the fac- 
ulty ?” 

“Do you know the number of pupils in our 
school ?”’ 


These are some of the questions heard at 
the quiz bee assembly sponsored by the seniors 
on January 18. Janet McAvoy was the pre- 
siding officer and then turned the program 
over to Antoinette Beckham. 


Volunteers were asked to come up from 
the audience and Pat Anderson, Freshman A, 
Pat Whitwham, Freshman B, Ellen Quilter, 
Sophomore A, Pat ‘Howard, Sophomore A, 
Rachel Sainton, Junior B, and Margaret 
Mominee, Junior A responded. 


Margaret Laskey was chosen score keeper, 
Mary Gill and Mary Ellen King as judges, all 
of whom are from the senior class. 


Patricia Howard won first prize with the score 
of 450 out of a possible 500 and Pat Ander- 
son was runner-up with the score of 200. 


A prize was also given to Gloria Ann John- 
son who handed in the three best questions 
concerning the school, to ask in the Quiz-Bee. 


The program was closed by the students 
singing the school song. 


Cathedral Architecture 


On Wednesday, January 19, Miss Anderson 
of the Toledo Museum of Art, gave an illus- 
trated lecture in the auditorium. Her sub- 
ject was the architecture of French Cathe- 
drals, and beautiful slides of the Cathedrals of 
Notre Dame, Chartres, Amiens, and Rheims 
were shown. There were also several views 
of the small Sainte-Chappelle in Paris. Finally, 
Miss Anderson showed the Holy Rosary 
Cathedral and pointed out the many similart- 
ties between its architecture and that of the 
French Cathedrals. 


New Bulletin Board 


Sister Mildred, principal, was given a 
pleasant surprise on Friday, January 21, dur- 
ing the home room period, when Freshman B 
presented her with a new bulletin board for 
the first floor corridor. The bonus earned in 
the Chronicle drive was used-to purchase the 
board which has many advantages over the 
older one. St. Ursula’s girls can now consult 
this new board if they expect a summons to 
the office. 


History-Bee 


The Ancient History classes taught by Miss 
Louy, entertained the faculty and students of 
St. Ursula Academy on January 24 with a his- 
tory bee. The questions asked covered facts 
studied during the first semester, and judging 
from the length of time that was necessary to 
eliminate all the girls but one, the freshmen 
must be studying very earnestly. 

Sally Van Hellen of Freshman B was the 
winner and Mary Alice Kranz was the runner- 
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School Spirit Displayed 


A Cherry Blossom Festa pep meeting was 
conducted on February 2 so that the classes 
could get off to a flying start in the race for 
quota. Each home room presented a skit ex- 
pressing their enthusiasm and the meeting 
closed with the singing of the school song. 


Two of the skits, that of Sophomore B and 
the senior classes, were repeated for the meet- 
ing on February 3. 

Every girl in the Sophomore B class took 
part in the skit which showed the students 
getting magic powders to increase their en- 
thusiasm. 

Mary Gill and Annabelle Witker portrayed 
Baby Snooks and Daddy Snooks as the senior 
contribution to the assembly. 


Assembly Conducted 
by School Athletes _ 


‘Handsprings, tumbling, human pyramids. 
Where were they seen? Why, at St. Ursula 
Academy Assembly on February 14. Members 
of the various gym classes gave the tumbling 
exhibition. Annabelle Witker acted as mistress 
of ceremonies aided by Margaret Laskey who 
explained how the girls may obtain their letters 
for sports, and Margaret Vickers who con- 
ducted an open discussion on several ques- 
tions pertaining to sports at the Academy. By 
the time the meeting closed the desire for a 
letter from U.A. was growing in every girl’s 
mind and we expect to see many more ath- 
letic-minded girls about the school. 


Festa Drive Ended 


The Cherry Blossom Festa Drive at the 
Academy ended successfully February 18, with 
each of the seven home rooms coming in 
100% with individual quotas. Freshman A 
was the first class to reach quota with Junior 
A following a few minutes later. The other 
classes were close on the heels of these two 
and it wasn’t long before everyone had reached 
quota. 


Cherry Blossom Festa 


Among those noticed in the crowd of guests 
at the Cherry Blossom Festa party were many 
present students of the academy and members 
of the alumnae. The party which marked the 
close of the festa drive consisted of a dance in 
Urban Hall and a card party in Brescia Hall 
held in the evening of Febraury 19. 


The drawing for the grand prizes took place 
in Urban Hall and the lucky winners were: 


Francis .Nally-....... 1938 Plymouth 2-door sedan 


Cetin Allen. ie ee Bendix Home Laundry 
Marty: Ellen sine eee Treasure Chest 
Rose Marie Comerford.....-.......----- Lounge Chair 
Jack Wraitherse RCA All-wave Radio 


Camp Ladyglen.I.E.S. All-purpose Floor Lamp 


Mrs. H. S. Platt (Pittsfield Mass.) ........-2.-.-- 
ee oe et a uli Betsy Ross Ladyglen Blanket 
Rev: EyJ. Connolly: 2c a ee 
ae Swartsbaugh Ever-Hot Electric Roaster 
Helen Palmer? :.acccs cn sonccesane sete 
BLES EE se Grandmother’s Flower Garden Quilt 
Wim ai Comite oe en One Ton of Kelly’s Coal 


Awards for Outstanding Festa Work 

The special awards for those selling the 
most Cherry Blossom Festa tickets were made 
by the principal, Sister M. Mildred, in Assem- 
bly, February 21. 

The two half-year scholarships to Mary 
Manse College were won by Mary Jane Hood 
and Margaret Laskey. 

Winners of the five dollar cash prizes in 
each class were: 


Catherine Ann Whitwham...........--.---------- Senior 
Dorothy’ Bender 235 eee Junior A 
Mary« Jane? Balog sen eee Sophomore A 
Patricias Marshal | see eee eee Sophomore B 
Mary Ellen Conkling eee Freshman A 
Thomasinen’ (essere ee ee eee Freshman B 


Those who merited honorable mention 
were: 


HélenéHackett 20). et ee Sophomore A 
Mary SSatn Qcaesesmeaet ee renee Sophomore B 
Alice Rita pRobinso ite Sophomore B 
Gloria’ Ann .Johnsoti 2 Freshman A 
Jeans Ann’ -Feisch eset nce Freshman A 


American History Assembly 
A very interesting assembly was presented 
by the American History Classes sponsered by 
Sister M. Anastatia, February 21, commemorat- 
ing Washington’s birthday. 
The program was as follows: 
America (ee ee ee Student Body 
The Importance of the Constitution............-- 
Sg ee ROD eeiat mee eas) Anna Mae Blake 
The Most Important Things About the 
Constitution’ 1-3-0 ee Patricia Fitzgerald 
WrashinetOns 218) -2 creases Student Body 
How the Constitution Works..Mary Ellen King 
How the Constitution Can be Wrecked........ 


SONG Sey ee Oren em ee ere Mary Gill 
Yankees Doodles: 28) 2 ee Student Body 
What Young People Can Do To Protect 

the Gonstitutiony =n Margaret Sexton 
The Northwest Ordinance..Antoinette Beckham 
Siar, Spangled: Banners ts. -seae Student Body 


WPA Orchestra Concert 


The Ursuline Auditorium was the scene of 
a highly patriotic program on the evening of 
George Washington’s birthday. The WPA 
orchestra began its evening’s concert with our 
national anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and then followed a strictly American pro- 
gram. Stephen Foster, Nevin, Hadley and 
Victor Herbert were among those who shared 
the honors, while Indian music and Negro 
spirituels were featured. The soloist of the 
evening was Miss Helen Baird, pianist, who 
played “Alley Tunes,’ by Guion. During the 
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program, the director of the orchestra, Nick- 
olai Sokoloff, explained that the purpose of 
these performances is to put American com- 
posers and their works before the public. The 
program closed with ‘America,’ in which the 
audience participated by singing. 


Missions Remembered During Lent 


As a reminder that Lent was about to begin 
junior B class held a mission assembly on 
February 28. The girls in charge of the pro- 
gram tried to give helpful hints to the students 
so that these forty days of penance would be 
profitable not only to us but to the home and 
foreign missions. Mary June Seitz was the 
chairman and the speakers were Jean Smith, 
Mary Sexton, June Wasserman, Margaret 
Mominee, and Mary Catherine Mohr. 


Master Singers Heard 


St. Ursula’s students agreed that the most 
entertaining program of the lecture series 
was that presented by the Chicago Master 
Singers on March 1, in St. Ursula Auditorium. 
There were seven men in the group, including 
the pianist, who besides being an excellent ac- 
companist, is also accomplished in concert 
work. 

The group singing was excellent and the 
tenor and bass solos by two of the men were 
delightful to hear. The students hope to have 
another opportunity to listen to these Master 
Singers. 


Mission-minded Freshman 


Thomasine Presser is probably the most out- 
standing of the many mission-minded fresh- 
men who are attending St. Ursula’s this year. 
Thomasine has performed all sorts of little 
duties about the house, such as running et- 
rands and washing dishes so that she could 
earn some money for the missions. Besides 
seventeen dollars contributed to the mission 
funds at school, Thomasine added five dollars 
of her own to her prize for work in the Festa 
drive and sent this money to a missionary. 
Congratulations to Thomasine and also all the 
other girls in the school who are doing their 
part to spread the Catholic faith. 


Prayers Offered For the 
Success of the Festa 


Much of the success of the Cherry Blossom 
Festa this year may be attributed to the no- 
venas made by the students of the Academy. 
Their petitions were directed to the Blessed 
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Virgin, a patroness who proved most gener- 
ous in answer to this plea for assistance in the 
festa campaign. The novenas of nine days 
were made one continuous act by dividing the 
girls into groups, each group taking up. the 
prayer on the tenth day when their prede- 
cessors ceased. Prayers help and .the over- 
whelming success in our Cherry Blossom 
Drive is a fitting example of what can be at- 
tained for the asking. 


Social Service Explained 


The senior class was privileged to hear, 
during vocation week, March 7-12, a talk on 
welfare work by Father Yeager, the assistant 
director of the Toledo Catholic Charities. In 
an interesting, informal manner Father Yeager 
gave an unbiased view of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of work. 


French Movie 


The French classes at the Academy were 
given an opportunity on March 9, to attend a 
French movie presented by the French club at 
Scott in their auditorium. 


Mission Assembly 


On Monday, February 28, the Juniors had 
a mission assembly to reawaken interest of the 
students and to introduce several new ideas. 

Mary June Seitz was chairman at the as- 
sembly. Financial mission assistance by means 
of tag-day, miteboxes, penny a day and Judas 
bags was the subject chosen by Jean Smith. 
Mary Sexton spoke about the redistribution of 
Catholic literature to the poor, at home and 
abroad. Leaving Catholic periodicals. in pub- 
lic places was advised by Margaret Mominee. 
Mary Catherine Mohr spoke of mission mag- 
azines and all of their fine points. Introduc- 
ing a new method of offering prayer by keep- 
ing an account of it on a map drawn on a 
cross was the topic of June Wasserman. The 
assembly was closed with an appropriate mis- 
sion song. 


Class Play Drive 


“The Little White Harvest,’ a three-act play 
written by the late Sister Mary Joseph, was 
capably presented by the senior class under the 
direction of Mother Cecilia on March 25, 26, 
and 27. Every member of the senior class took 
part in the play. 

Prizes for the greatest number of tickets 
sold were awarded to Mary Jane Hood, senior, 
and Mary Sarno, of Sophomore B. 
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SENIORS 
Mothers 


Margaret Laskey—Dorothy Reuscher Laskey. 

Persis Onne Owens—Florence Whalen Owens. 

Vivian Werner—Madelaine Marlowe Werner. 

Catherine Anne Whitwham—Catherine Purtil 
Whitwham. 

Sisters 

Mary Ellen Corrigan—Margaret, °30, Lucille, 
32, Bernardine, °35. 

Rosemary Miller—Germaine, ’35. 

Alice. Leyland—Loretta, 728, Mary, 31, 
Eleanor, “32, Inez, °37. 

Vivian Werner—Virginia, °36. 

Antoinette Beckham—Lucille, ’37. 

Mary Ellen King—Margaret, °37. 

Ruth Lindecker—Janet, °37. 

Anna Sullivan—Mary Elizabeth, *37. 

Mary Meyers—Virginia, °33. 

Dorothy Little—Virginia, °33. 


JUNIORS 


Mothers 


Eileen Hurley—Catherine Kountz Hurley. 
Marie Simon—Marie Hitchens Simon. 
Suzanne Werner—Dorothy Degnan Werner. 


Sisters 
Patricia Conklin—Jane, ’35. 
Margy Duffin—Rita, °34. 
Geraldine Foss—Norine, °36. 
Rita Hart—Marge, ’28, Ora, ’24. 
Eileen ‘Hillabrand—Jeanne, ’36. 
Judith Leyland—Loretta, °28, Mary, 31, 
Eleanor, °32, Inéz, ‘37. 
Eileen Mohr—Helen Rita, ’36, Jeanne, *37. 
Rachel Sainton—Pauline, ’36. 
Mary Catherine Mohr—Gladys, ’37. 
Eileen Hurley—Helen, 37. 
Jeanne McGuane—Mary Ellen, *37. 
Margaret Mominee—Mary Lou, ’37. 
Rita Mauter—Kathyrn, ’29. 
Ursula Becker—Mary Catherine, ’32. 
Connie Lindecker—Janet, ’37. 


SOPHOMORES 
Mothers 


Joan Diethelm—Ethel Bartley Diethelm. 
Helen Hackett—Mae O’Boyle Hackett. 
Mary Sattler—Cecile Matthews Sattler. 
Gloria Reams—Kathleen Shannon Reams. 
Charlotte Gray—Lucy Williams Gray. 
Marcia Werner—Dorothy Degnan Werner. 


Sisters 
Rita Cole—Anne Marie, ’32, Betty, °33, 
Eileen, ’36. 
Rosemary Durivage—Bernetta, °31. 
Ruth Frank—Virginia, °34. 
Anna Mae Gruhler—Mildred, °27, Kathryn, 
ze 
Helen Pratt—Catherine, ’32. 
Ellen Quilter—Anne Marie, °35. 
Gloria Reams—lIrene, ’35, Joan, °36. 
Rita Schlagheck—Sylvia, *30. 
Mary Seitz—Bette, °34. 
Dorothy Toner—Marjorie, °37. 


FRESHMEN 
Mothers 


Patricia Whitwham—Katherine Purtil Whit- 
wham. 

Ruth Laskey—Dorothy Reuscher Laskey. 

Patricia Anderson—Jane Gramling Anderson. 

Mary Alice Hurley—Katherine Kountz Hurley. 


Sisters 


Lucille Blanchard—Dorothy, °31. 
Lucille Shea—Helen, ’31. 

Jeanne Mominee—Mary Lou, ’37. 
Grace Mohr—Jeanne, 37, Helen Rita, °36. 
Marcella Mauter—Katherine, ’29. 
Betty McGuane—Mary Ellen, ’37. 
Gloria Johnson—Jeanne, °32. 
Mary Alice Hurley—Helen, °37. 
Ruth Kleman—Betty, °37. 

Mary Jane Balog—Alice Mae, ’37. 
Mary Alice Schwyn—Helena, °37. 
Elizabeth Savage—Mary Jane, ’37. 
Rita Mae Rassel—Rosalie, ’33. 
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Wedding Belles 


Rosemary Gelin ’32, and Bernard King. 


Annabelle Hartmann °30, and Louis J. 
Norton. 


Diamond Solitaires (Engagements) 
Margaret Szakovits °36, and James Galpal, 


ifs 


Marjorie Bassett *32, and James F. Kres- 
sler. 


Annis Marie Zellers ’36, and Francis Rich- 
ard Clarkson. 


Blessed Events 

Mr. and Mrs. James Leahey (Margaret Mc- 
Guire, °28) Patricia Ann. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Gstalder (Florence 
Quilter, °16) Joan Elizabeth. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Leyland (Veronica 
Regan, ’29) a son. 

Mr. and Mts. Clarence Witker (Elizabeth 
Kirschner, °30) a daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Thorton (Lucille 
Kirschner, ’21) James Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Nactrab (Margaret 

Kenney, °32) Bernard, Jr. 


Condolences To 

The family of William F. Donavan. 

The family of Leo S. Werner. 

The family of Sister Mary Helen. 

Mrs. Harold Donahue (Josephine Hamel, 
°30) on the death of her father. 

Kathryn Louy, ’41, on the death of her 
brother. 

Mary Higgins, *38, on the death of her 
grandfather. 


Helen Baker, ’27, Mrs. Francis Pennock 
(Margaret Baker, ’21) on. the death of their 
mother. 

Marian Mahoney, ’21, on the death of her 
father. 

Annabelle Witker, ’38, on the death of her 
grandfather. 

Rosemary Durivage, ’40, on the death of her 
grandmother. 

Genevieve Nolan, ’40, on the death of het 
grandfather. 

Mary Margaret Hittler, *40, on the death of 
her grandfather. 

Mary Alice Kranz, ’41, on the death of het 
grandmother. 

Virginia Damico, ’38, on the death of het 
grandmother. 

Alice Flandermeyer, ’38, on the death of her 
uncle. 

Lois Escott, 40, on the death of her grand- 
mother. 


The family of Frances Hager Vogel. 


Mrs. W. A. Wirries (Mabel Cabana, 13) 
on the death of her daughter, Rosemary. 


Alice Mary Schuster, “40, on the death of 
her grandfather. 


Mary Sattler, “40, on the death of her 
grandfather. 


The family of Hiram Browning. 
The family of Elizabeth Linehan, ’34. 


Concerning the I. F. C. A. 

The news letter of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae for January, 1938, 
gives the following announcement, by Mrs. 
Alice Butler Quinn, Governor of the Ohio 
chapter, of thes! His C wAg 


“A Chapter Executive Board meeting was 
held in Columbus in November when the 
members of the board were luncheon guests 
of the Columbus Alumnae. On November 
17th our International President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Connell, Jr., visited Cleveland and 
was guest of honor at a dinner at Hotel Cleve- 
land with Cleveland Chapter officers and 
Alumnae Presidents. As a result of these 
meetings, an invitation was extended in the 
name of the Chapter for the Thirteenth Bien- 
nial Convention. This invitation accompanied 
an invitation from our Most Reverend Bishop 
of the Diocese of Cleveland. The acceptance 
of these invitations is a great pleasure to 
Ohio, and the confidence placed in us by the 
Executive Board of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae makes us conscious 
of our great responsibility. In the name of 
this Chapter I pledge loyalty to the purposes 
of this convention and give assurance that 
every effort will be directed toward making 
your visit to Cleveland a happy and worth- 
while occasion.” 


In a letter to Miss Margaret Kaley, Pres- 
ident of St. Ursula’s Alumnae, Mrs. Quinn 
wrote: “There will be some further news that 
I will have to give to you alumnae and in this 
writing will not attempt to go into it any 
further than to mention that the Executive 
Board of the International Federation voted 
to hold their Thirteenth Biennial Convention 
in Cleveland in August, 1938. The Ohio 
Chapter will act as hostesses. This is the first 
time that an international convention has come 
to Ohio, and the first time that it has come to 
this district since 1922, when it was held in 
Louisville, Ky. I know all the Sisters and 
Alumnae will be happy to hear this news. I 
did not have the definite information until 
about two weeks ago, and that is one of the 
reasons why I did not make any plans to visit 
Toledo sooner, for I knew there would be so 
many subjects to be discussed with you after 
the first of the year that it would be best for 
me to plan to visit you then.” 
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Ursuline Alumnae Tea 


The members of St. Ursula Alumnae were 
entertained at a charming tea held in St. Ur- 
sula Auditorium on January twenty-third, at 
5200 pe Vis 


A short business meeting at which the Pres- 
ident, Miss Margaret Kaley presided, preceded 
the tea. Mrs. C. J. Nolan, chairman, was as- 
sisted by the four vice-presidents of the or- 
ganization: Mrs. Archibald Gardner, Mrs. 
Frank O’Connel, Mrs. Walter Hawley Rob- 
erts Jr., and Miss Eileen Manton. 


A very interesting talk was given by the 
guest speaker, Mrs. Franklin B. Quinn of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Governor of the Ohio Chap- 
ter of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. 


“Lost Soul’ by Van Dyke was the dramatic 
reading given by Miss Helen Coyle. This 
selection received much appreciation from its 
intent listeners. 


Betty Thompson, a graduate of °37, con- 
tributed a splendid piano solo. Helena 
Schwyn, another graduate of the same year, 
entertained the audience with a lovely violin 
solo, accompanied by Miss Katherine Girardot. 

The tea was enjoyed by all the members 
present and the chairman and her aides were 
duly rewarded by the many pleasant com- 
ments overheard concerning the success and 
beauty of the affair. 


This and That 


Mary Margaret Rutherford, ’29, is in Des 
Moines, Iowa, doing Social Service work. 


Among the Toledo nurses recently certified 


were numbered six U.A. graduates: Mary 
Brennan °33, Rita Duffin °34, Mary Margaret 
Earl °34, Bette Seitz “34, Genevieve Steware 
34, and Eleanor Walsh ’33. 


Alicia Rinderley, °36, was clothed at the 
religious ceremony of the Sisters of Mercy in 
the Mount St. Agnes Novitiate, in Dubuque, 
Iowa on March twelfth. 


The citizens of Toledo owe a large debt of 
gratitude to Miss Gertrude Sprenger, an 
Academy Alumnae, bringing to Toledo the 
three operas presented this summer in the To- 
ledo Zoological Park Ampitheatre. Bizet’s, 
Carmen and Verdi’s two famous operas, R7g- 
oloetto and Aida were well chosen and well 
received by large, appreciative audiences. Since 
Miss Sprenger first endeavor met with such 
success, she says that a longer season can be 
safely prophesied for this coming season. To- 
ledoans interested in operatic productions will 
be pleased to hear this, and success in the 
presentation of opera in this city will be due 
to the initial efforts of Miss Sprenger. 


Children's Day 


Children’s Day—Many inquiries have been 
coming to the Alumnae officers concerning 
Children’s Day. Sunday, June 19th, is the date 
set for this year. Watch the papers for fur- 
ther publicity announcements, after May 15. 


Rummage Sale 


As the Scroll goes to press, a rummage sale 
is being arranged for April 8 and 9. With 
Mrs. Noble as efficient chairman, and Mrs. D. 
P. Holzemer, Mrs. D. F. McNerney and Mrs. 
F. C. Snell as efficient co-chairmen, the Alum- 
nae Association is expecting excellent returns. 
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—athletics 


Tournament 


Pandemonium reigned in Urban Hall, Fri- 
day evening, March 12, when the finals of the 
intramural basketball tournament were held. 
The gym was brightly decorated with the 
various colors of the respective classes, and a 
large turnout was on hand. 


The first game, featuring the sophomore 
and freshman teams, was captured by the 
frosh 25-23. Both teams were so evenly 
matched that two extra periods were required 
to decide the fierce battle. 


The second contest, although the score 
doesn’t indicate it, was nevertheless a hard 
fought affair. The seniors, last year’s cham- 
pions, downed the juniors 42-21, and thus 
retained the much sought after trophy. The 
seniors made a graceful exit after their four 
years playing at St. Ursula. 


Freshmen 


Forwards—Helen Rosenberger, Betty Gif- 
ford, Sarah Ryan, Mary Pat Donovan, Grace 
Mohr, Rita ‘Helmer, Ruth Marie Lammers, 
Mary Catherine McKeown, Ruth Laskey, 
Jeanne Deeds. 


Guards—Mary Alice Hurley, Jeanne Till- 
man, Marcella Mauter, Sally Van Hellen, 
Jeanne Mominee, Helen Marie Gaffney, Lora 
Mary O'Connell, Rosemary Burlage, Gloria 
Johnson, Virginia Vick, Florence Storer, Anna 
Mae Gase. 


Juniors 


Forwards—Marie Simon, Mary Angela 
Comte, Irma Smith, Jeanne Mack. 

Guards—June Wasserman, Rita Mauter, 
Mary Seitz, Margaret Ann Tighe, Kathleen 
Donaldson. 


Sophomores 


Forwards—Joan Diethelm, Dorothy Toner, 
Anna Mae Gruhler, Frances Wenzel, Madonna 
Blake, Mary Nugent, Mary Margaret Hittler, 
Mary Rita Cole. 

Guards—Viola Detloff, Lenore Grawey, 
Patricia Howard, Margaret Rogge, Jane Col- 
lins, Marietta Dunker, Kathleen Gaffney, 
Marguerite Lashells. 


Seniors 


Forwards—Persis Ann Owens, Annabelle 
Witker, Anna Mae Blake, Margaret Laskey, 
Jean Flury. 

Guards—Mary Higgins, Vivian Werner, 
Anna Sullivan, Margaret Vickers. 


On Obtaining a Letter 


Both juniors and seniors are eligible to re- 
ceive letters this year, but in following years 
it will be possible for a girl to have her letter 
at the beginning of her senior year. That is 
—this year’s juniors and seniors must have 
200 points, next year 350 points will be re- 
quired, and after that 450 points will give a 
gitl her letter. Because the present sopho- 
mores and juniors have no points from pre- 
ceding years, the standard must vary until the 
present freshman class will be juniors. 


This is not an impossible offer and we hope 
to see fifteen or twenty letters given to the 
juniors and seniors this spring. 


Games 


Feb. 24—-There was an exciting battle be- 
tween the sophs and the seniors, but through 
the skillful playing of the seniors, they 
rushed ahead with an arousing victory. The 
final score was—sophs, 14; seniors, 30. 


On the same day the freshmen and juniors 
met in a bitter struggle, with the juniors vic- 
tortious; the score being—juniors, 40; fresh- 
MeCN se, 


March 3—The freshmen contended with 
the seniors. Although the freshies were new 
at the game they played a splendid game. The 
seniors were again the winners with a score 
of 33-16. 


The sophs met the juniors on the same day 
in another thrilling game. Both teams were 
passing the ball fast and furiously when the 
final gun went off, leaving the juniors vic- 
torious. The score—juniors, 27; sophs, 16. 


March 4—Friday night the combined junior 
and senior teams met the Alumnae. The 
game proved to be very exciting and extreme- 
ly hard on one’s vocal cords because everyone 
cheered so loudly. The seniors and juniors, 
after a hard fight, carried away the honors 
with a score of 29 to 18. 


Schedule 
Score 

February 24— 

res iian= JUnit erers oh othe eat eee 25-40 

SOphOMmore-SeniOry ae. ee eetere eee 14-30 
March 3— 

FreshinatizseniOt fare series ees cesar 16-33 

Sophomore=) Wi tOts 9.3 cbesyc eee pene nteenoe 16-27 
March 4— 

ALUMNAE VG SLb ya ares e.tee eee eres 18-29 
March 10— 

Preshimat-oopnoiiOle rg... s = - ae ees eee eee 23-25 

HAUVAKeS Roane)  aPeees Be oy ey aaa nt es 21-42 
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—from 
the diary of 


elizabeth forrester 
PKs 


Betty ANN BRYCE, ‘38. 


(Inspired by her tombstone in the old Spanish cemetery at St. Augustine. All the 
story 1s purely fiction. ) 


“= \., LIZABETH FORRESTER was born on board a ship coming to the American 
i }(, J) colonies from England, in 1763. Her father, Eli Forrester, was an English 
“8 importer, who, finding his business was largely in the West Indies, had de- 
cided to move to a more convenient location. He had chosen St. Augustine, on the 


Florida coast, as their new home. He was fairly well-to-do and of good birth. 


Elizabeth grew up in the picturesque port, saw the Spanish gain control of it once 
more, saw the coming of revolution to the colonies of the north. On her eighteenth 
birthday she was given a diary, especially imported from England... . 


April 7, 1781. Today was my birthday. I have attained the very advanced age of 

eighteen, and am now Grown Up. Father and Mother gave me a 
diary in honor of the occasion, and this evening a few friends came in for dinner. 
There were Mr. Osgood from the importing-house, Senor Diaz and his wife, Mercedes, 
their daughter, the Reverend Mr. Cole, the Episcopal minister, and Mistress Cabot from 
the school-house. It was quite a festive gathering, and my first real party. I even wore 
a new dress for it, and the Reverend Mr. Cole told me that I was undoubtedly the 
prettiest girl in St. Augustine tonight. 


Mr. Osgood says it won’t be long before the revolution in the northern colonies is 
over. Father says the rebels ought to be hanged, but it doesn’t look much as if they 
are going to be. Senor Diaz said he doesn’t think the rebel government will last long, 
even if they do win their freedom from England; he said it won’t be long before they 
will be ready to go back to the mother country. What an exciting place the northern 
colonies must be! I should like to go to Boston some time. Father has been there, 
and when I asked him if he wouldn’t take me there some day, he said that perhaps he 
would when things were more settled. 


April 8, 1781. Today was Sunday, and Father and I went to church, which is in 

the same block as our house. All the Spanish people in the city go 
to the big cathedral on Sunday, but the English people go to the Episcopal church. The 
Reverend Mr. Cole preached an admirable sermon on Sin, which greatly impressed the 
whole congregation. After dinner Mercedes Diaz and I took a walk up St. George 
Street, stopping at the school-house near the city gates. Mistress Cabot was not about, 
so we didn’t go into the school-house, but went into the garden in back of it. Here 
we lingered for perhaps a half hour, and made wishes at the wishing-well in the center 
of the garden. I wished that I might some day go to Boston, and perhaps some of the 
other ports of the northern colonies. 
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After that, Mercedes and I walked on through the city gates and over to the fort, 
where we were courteously entertained by a friend of Mercedes, a young officer named 
Enrique de Cordova. He seemed to find our company pleasing, and I shouldn't be 
surprised if Mercedes was just as well pleased with his. 


After this, as the day began to draw to a close, we returned along Bay Street, 
stopping along the way to watch the little boats in the river. At the Plaza we turned 
and came to St. George Street, where our house is located. Just as I was about to enter 
the house, Mr. Osgood came out, and told me that he had just brought my father a 
letter from an old friend who lives in Virginia. 


April 9, 1781. This morning Father told me that he had a surprise for me. The 

letter that Mr. Osgood brought yesterday was from a Mr. Carver, 
who owns a large plantation in Virginia. His son, Cotton Carver, is coming to St. 
Augustine, and will call on Father. Father says he is going to ask Cotton Carver to 
stay with us while he is in the city. It seems he is a young man, and perhaps a 
handsome one as well. He is going to arrive in a week. I think I shall have another 
new gown made. I hope he will tell us about Virginia. How I should like to ge 
there ! 


Father stayed at the importing-house until late this evening, and I waited up for 
him. When he came in he looked tired, and said somewhat absently that I should not 
have stayed up. I poured him a glass of port wine and left him to sip it, for I could 
see that he wished to be alone. Perhaps business is not so good. 


I went out on the little balcony off my room, which looks upon the garden in the 
back, for a breath of air before retiring. The sky was filled with black clouds that 
kept blowing across the new moon. I could smell the jasmine from the garden, and 
out of the night came the faint sound of a far-off guitar. Even if I could go to Boston 
and Virginia, I should at last come back to St. Augustine, if only for a beautiful night 
like this. 


April 10, 1781. This morning I was shopping and walking by the Plaza when I 

saw they were having a sale of slaves at the Slave Market on the 
east end of the square. I went nearer and watched for a little while. The man who 
had brought the slaves in was one Dominic, a free-booting half-breed whom I have 
seen on several occasions before. From his reputation it seems he is somewhat of 3 
character: he trades around the Carribean, sailing frequently to New Orleans and St. 
Augustine. Some people whisper that his dealings are not always honest, that some- 
times on the high seas he commits small acts of piracy, and it is suspected that he 
often indulges in smuggling. He has a most picturesque appearance: he is swarthy and 
rather large of body, ferocious and yet withal genial and jovial. He wears colorful 
clothes and earrings, and always he carries a brilliant-colored parrot on his shoulder. 
He speaks many tongues, and today as I came near him to study his appearance better, 
he turned around and looked me full in the eye with a perfectly friendly smile, and 
said: “The Senorita Forrester finds the slave mart interesting?” 


I was so startled and confused at thus being addressed by such a person that i 
didn’t answer for a moment, and then he had turned back to talk with an associate. All 
the way home I pondered the strange incident. How had the half-breed Dominic 
known my name? I was sure that he had never seen me before, although I had many 
times seen him about. I could not understand it at all, until tonight another strange 
thing happened—even stranger than this morning’s occurrence. 


I had retired to my room for the night, and Father was locking up the house, when 
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suddenly I remembered that I had left my sewing in a chair downstairs. I took a candle 
and started down the stairs, when I heard voices. It was Father and another man 
whose voice seemed familiar, but I couldn't place it at the moment. I looked cautiously 
through the curtains of the door, lest I interrupt a business conference, thinking all the 
while that it was a very strange hour to be calling upon respectable folk. Imagine my 
surprise and consternation when I saw that the man who was talking to Father was 
none other than my acquaintance of the morning, Dominic the half-breed! 


I returned at once to my room, and went out upon the balcony to ponder the very 
strange sight of the slave-trader in my father’s house. This in itself is something out 
of the ordinary, and also the hour at which he came. 


Then suddenly it came to me that this is not the first time the half-breed has been 
to our house. It explains how he knew my name this morning: he has been to out 
house before and seen me perhaps, and I had never known it! 


All this has me deeply perplexed. What connection has my father, a respectable 
importer, with Dominic, the disreputable slave-trader ? 


* * * 


Shortly thereafter, Cotton Carver came to visit the Forresters, and for the time the 
strange encounter with the slave-trader was forgotten by Elizabeth. Soon it became ap- 
parent to her, as Cotton Carver showed no signs of leaving, that she was one of the 
main reasons for his staying... . 


* * * 


June |, 1781. Dear me! I am in quite a dither, because I am certain that Cotton 

is going to ask me to become his wife very soon. He has got to 
the point where he speaks reverently of his home, and hints that it is not quite com- 
plete. 


Father makes me so very angry: he has practically thrown me at Cotton Carver's 
head. It’s a wonder the man isn’t afraid to come within a hundred feet of me. Father 
means well, but his tactics are so obvious. It makes me nervous, and keeps me from 
liking Cotton as well as I might. It is apparent that Father considers it an excellent 
match, and I suppose he would like it very much because Cotton is the son of an old 
friend. 


Which brings me to the important question of whether or not I shall accept him 
when he does ask me. Cotton is certainly all a girl could ask in a husband, but I dis- 
like being thrown at any man. 


Well, I shan’t worry about it. There’s no use asking for trouble. I won't cross 
my bridges before I come to them, especially since I am apt to find Cotton Carver on 
the other side. 
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